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: porary is a refreshing air of effi- 

cient and business-like activity 
in the way in which the members of 
the new Cabinet have tackled their 
tasks. Secretary Hughes had scarce- 
ly been inducted into office before he 
grappled vigorously with the Pana- 
ma-Costa Rica war in a manner that 
ended hostilities and promises a 
peaceful settlement. Simultaneously 
he reassured South America and Jap- 
an as to the standards of justice and 
fair-dealing by which misunderstand- 
ings would be adjusted. Secretary 
Hoover outlined his plans for dealing 
with a whole series of pressing prob- 
lems in a manner that, coming from 
a practical engineer and able execu- 
tive, can not but inspire confidence. 
Secretary Mellon characteristically 
began his first day by calling for 
books and balance sheet. And so on 
down the line. The numerous inter- 
views on statements given out, while 
in some instances bearing the stamp 
of ordinary departmental publicity, 


nevertheless give the impression of 
sincerity, sanity, and earnestness. ' 


UCH as we admire the New York 
Times as a really great metro- 
politan newspaper, we must confess 
to a feeling of irritation at the nag- 
ging pettiness of some of its editori- 
als on topics involving its political 
disappointments. Just now it devotes 
considerable space to twitting the new 
Administration on being obliged to 
adopt certain policies formulated in 
the latter days of its predecessor, es- 
pecially the policies embodied in Sec- 
retary Colby’s notes with reference 
to Mesopotamia and Yap. The Times 
knows perfectly well that these 
eleventh-hour notes were sent by Sec- 
retary Colby to straighten out some 
of the tangles in which the secret 
diplomacy of President Wilson at 
Paris involved us, and it is ungra- 
cious, to say the least, to sneer at 
Secretary Hughes as a Republican 
adopting Democratic policies ready- 
made. If the Times would retain the 
confidence of its readers, it should 


not vent its spleen in such an out-. 


pouring as the following: 


The Republican campaign cry of putting an 
end to “wiggle and wabble” in international 
affairs, appears now to have meant little ex- 
cept that President Harding would shake him- 
self down into the very positions taken by 
President Wilson. 

(F=™ gates are such a little thing 

and yet somehow they suggest so 
much. Accessibility to people and to 
the thoughts people bring with them; 
smiling welcome instead of stern re- 
pulsion; trust in the goodness of hu- 
mankind instead of fear of the evil; 
willingness to come together for the 
common good in place of solitary cog- 
itation on the ills of mankind—all 
this and more is suggested by open 
gates. One wonders sometimes in 
England what passes behind the pro- 
tecting hedges; whether the massive 


gates hide a tragedy, whether seclu- 
sion does not breed insularity and 
lack of understanding if nothing 
more. One feels that the closed gate 
shuts in the monarch, and that the 
open gate signifies the communion of 
the chief magistrate with the people. 
So there came a new atmosphere in 
Washington when President Wilson 
drove away from the White House 
and the iron gates swung wide to let 
him pass. They remained open to 
welcome President Harding two 
hours later, and have remained open 
since, as in the days of Grant and 
Cleveland and McKinley and Roose- 
velt, chief magistrates who took coun- 
sel of the people, and yet found time 
for meditation in the quiet of the 
study. The cordon of police has faded 
away. The American people will pro- 
tect the American President. These 
open gates are such a little thing, yet 
to Washington they typify a great 
and welcome change. 


ELCOME is the news that aboli- 

tion of the twelve-hour day in 
the steel industry is under considera- 
tion by a special committee appointed 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. When the Interchurch Report 
appeared last year, The ‘Weekly 
Review registered its protest against 
this grievous condition. At the time, 
the problem was complicated in the 
mind of the public by an uncertainty 
as to how it could best be solved. On 
the one hand, the employers alleged a 
great shortage of labor; on the other, 
the workers, while denying this, held 
out for at least twelve hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work. Much, however, 
was gained by the revelation that the 
twelve-hour day was not a metallur- 
gical necessity; that, in fact, the 
eight-hour three-shift system had 
been practised with good results else- 
where in this industry. Shortage of 
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labor can no longer be urged, and it 
seems likely that the United States 
Steel Corporation will wish to re- 
move as speedily as possible a con- 
dition which, if continued, will be 
used, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
a serious indictment against capital. 


S we go to press the fate of the 

insurgents at Kronstadt is hang- 
ing in the balance. The Bolsheviki 
claim to have suppressed the out- 
breaks in Moscow and Petrograd and 
to have the Kronstadt rebels at their 
mercy. This may or may not be so, 
but there is no question as to the ef- 
fect which this rising has had in 
arousing widespread opposition and 
insurrection in the interior of Rus- 
sia and Siberia. Regardless of their 
immediate outcome in Russia, these 
outbreaks have a most important in- 
ternational bearing. First, they in- 
dicate clearly that the end of Soviet 
rule must come from the inside and 
that those who maintained that the 
Russian people would not assert 
themselves are mistaken. Secondly, 
they expose the fallacy that, much as 
we disapprove of it, we must accept 
the Soviet régime as the Government 
of Russia because, forsooth, it has 
lasted three years and is therefore 
likely to be permanent. But the most 
important result of all is that these 
risings will most likely prevent a 
spring offensive of the Red Army 
against Poland or Rumania. Again 
the real Russia will have saved Eu- 
rope. 


; eer terms prerequisite to recog- 

nition of Mexico were clearly 
stated by Senator—now Secretary— 
Fall in a letter dated January 19, and 
it may be fairly assumed that he 
spoke with authority. These terms 
are as follows: 


1. That an agreement should be reached for 
the appointment of a Commission to ascertain 
the damage, if any, done to Americans and 
American property in Mexico, and, reciprocally, 
the damages, if any, to Mexicans or Mexican 
property in the United States. 

2. The appointment of another, or the same, 
Commission to settle any disputes as to boun- 
dary and matters of like character between the 
two countries, and with particular reference to 
the “Chamizal Zone,” at El Paso, Texas, and 
the Colorado River Irrigation Systems, etc. 

3. That Article 27, or any decree or law 
issued or enacted thereunder, should not apply 
to deprive American citizens of their property 
rights theretofore legally acquired; that clauses 


with reference to the teaching of schools by 
ministers of the Gospel; to the preaching of 
rights theretofore legally acquired; that clauses 
should not be enforced against American citi- 
zens. 


4. Agreements for the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens and their property rights in Mexico 
in the future. 


5. That the agreement so arrived at shall be 
written down in the form of a protocol or pre- 
liminary agreement, with the express declara- 
tion that the same shall be embodied in a 
formal Treaty between the two countries so 
soon as a Mexican Government shall be recog- 
nized. 


There is nothing in such an agree- 
ment to which Mexico can fairly make 
objection, nor can insistence on the 
written agreement be considered as 
derogatory to her dignity, especially 
as in Latin America verbal declara- 
tions are held lightly and only the 
written word is counted binding. Be- 
cause of his insistence on this point, 
Secretary Fall has been accused of 
unfriendliness towards Mexico; as a 
matter of fact, it shows precisely the 
reverse. 


HE “present invasion of the un- 

occupied areas of Germany” was 
branded by Dr. Simons in his recent 
speech before the Reichstag as “the 
worst sort of attack that possibly 
can be made on any State.” This is 
the sort of criminal’s sarcasm that 
the Germans call “Galgenhumor,” 
Tyburn humor. Of course, Dr. Sim- 
ons knows well enough that there is 
worse than the worst, and that the 
Germans, being supermen, have the 
monopoly of it. 


OR the benefit of future histori- 

ans looking for labels we charac- 
terize the present as the Age of 
Propaganda. Considering the shady 
reputation which propaganda has 
won for itself, these same historians 
are not likely to place the present 
generation as close to the millennium 
as only yesterday the prophets held 
it to be. While the effort is being 
made to bring all the nations of the 
world into intimate relations and to 
a better understanding one of an- 
other, never have nations shown more 
activity in revealing to the world 
merely what each wishes to be known 
about itself. Blame the difficult con- 
ditions preceding the great readjust- 
ments which are necessary before 
anything like a settled world can re- 
emerge, and there is still room for the 


belief that propaganda—by which we 
here mean misinformation, or intel- 
ligence so restricted as to misinform 
—will fight to survive, vigorous and 
full-grown. For the wicked and light- 
minded the war made it a handy 
weapon. Just now the Soviet Goy- 
ernment regards it, for offensives 
against foreign countries, as superior 
to battleships and battalions; it has 
supplanted poisonous gas. Verily, a 
fitting climax to that first exhibition 
of it in the war, when the ninety-three 
German professors flung out their in- 
sidious message! 


7 propaganda of recent times 

has confused men’s minds sadly. 
In the good old days we in this coun- 
try, at least, had the right instinct 
towards propaganda, which went by 
the convenient name of advertising. 
P. T. Barnum’s “Greatest Show on 
Earth” introduced with just the prop- 
er flourish a truly remarkable spec- 
tacle. Dr. Munyon and Lydia Pink- 
ham were still respectable, even if 
overzealous. It was only when 
advertising became “scientific,” that 
is, specialized and intensive, that its 


‘deceptions caused serious harm and 


indignation. The “scientific” adver- 
tiser is, indeed, much to blame for 
the plight of the propagandist world 
today. It is he who showed the way 
to the publicity bureaus of all the 
movements which have been buzzing 
these latter years. He has brought 
us to the point where any idea can 
gain a considerable following pro- 
vided enough is spent on “literature.” 
Here is a curious degeneration of that 
fifteenth-century printing press which 
at last was to make truth known 
directly to the people! 


QOMEBODY in Russia may ulti- 

mately get something out of the 
funds contributed in America to the 
Soviet Russia Medical Relief Commit- 
tee, but the amount is likely to prove 
disappointing. The balance-sheet of 
the Western District organization of 
this committee, which has recently 
been published, makes clear the fact 
that local needs take priority. This 
organization controlled the work of 
33 States. In the period from Sep- 
tember 1 to January 15 more than 
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$24,000 was contributed. But nearly 
$4,000 of this sum went for speakers 
and organizers, nearly $3,000 for 
printing and literature, and another 
approximation to $3,000 for wages, 
not to speak of further sums for hall 
rentals and for office expenses. The 
total figures up $14,095.30, or very 
nearly 60 per cent of the $24,576.88 
contributed. The toll would appear 
to be somewhat excessive; and indeed 
there were not wanting persons who 
denounced it as plain graft. At any 
rate, the Western District organiza- 
tion was discontinued. The final 
statement of its officers justifies the 
expenditures and attributes envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness to the critics. “Systematized 
sabotage and organized antagonism,” 
it says, “opposed the work from the 
start. . . Our friends will deplore 
with us the influences which have 
brought about the interruption of this 
vital work after thousands of dollars 
have been invested in preparing the 
field for the enormous harvests that 
would inevitably have resulted had 
the work been continued as planned.” 
Discerning persons will not fail to 
catch that note of wild regret in the 
reference to the amplitude of the ex- 
pected harvest. 


wis something akin to pleasure, 
though with a rather uncertain 
sense of profit, we follow the contro- 
versy in the columns of a contem- 
porary over the relative virtues of 
“boring from within” and “boring 
from without.” Radicals must vig- 
orously ply the gimlet, of course, 
but whether from the inside or from 
the outside of the regular unions has 
been a bitterly controverted question 
these last thirty years. From the in- 
side, say the followers of Mr. William 
Z. Foster, revolutionary syndicalist ; 
from the outside, say the followers of 
the late Daniel De Leon, Socialist La- 
borite and Industrial unionist. The 
efficacy of a certain amount of inter- 
nal boring was conceded by De Leon, 
but only as a preliminary to the other 
sort. When the job is done properly, 
he wrote, it “lands the borer on the 
outside, where he must find a place 
from which to continue to bore— 
from without.” It is the secessionist, 
the come-outer, and the thrown-outer 


who really help along the revolution. 
Not so, say the Fosterites; this 
wretched policy of external gimlet- 
play condemns the radical movement 
to a sterile isolation. Your true revo- 
lutionist will operate only from with- 
in the fold. The test of alleged gains 
for its own policy and of imputed 
losses to the other which one faction 
assembles would be impressive if it 
were not that the other side counter- 
checks with an equally impressive list. 
The accounts seem about to balance; 
and as neither side gets anywhere in 
particular there is no reason why 
the controversy should not continue 
indefinitely. 


HE state, it appears, has no right 

to interfere with the instigation 

of lawbreaking. It may punish both 
doer and instigator after the deed is 
done, but it may not prevent. “I 
should fix the right of government 
intervention,” writes one of the direc- 
tors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union in a journal of pietistic revolu- 
tionism, ‘‘not close to the point where 
words give rise to unlawful acts, but 
at the point where unlawful acts do 
in fact occur.” The reader may 
question if such a view is ever held 
by anyone regarding a government 
to which in any vital sense he is loyal. 
As a matter of fact, advocates of 
this view these last three years have 
convincingly shown that they believe 
nothing of the kind. That is, they 
believe it regarding the present Gov- 
ernment of the United States and all 
other “bourgeois Governments,” but 
they do not believe it regarding the 
Government of Soviet Russia nor re- 
garding some future imagined prole- 
tarian government here at home. 
From none of these persons has come 
a single protest against the rigid sup- 
pression of speech in Russia; from 
all of them has come a torrent of 
abuse of the American Government 
for the punishment of direct instiga- 
tion. Every one of these persons 
knows that the Government which 
does not assert the right to step in 
before the “point at which words will 
give rise to unlawful acts,” is impo- 
tent to defend itself. There is infi- 
nite room for argument as to when 
the step should be taken before the 
act. But the contention that it may 


justly be taken only after the act has 
been committed is a contention insin- 
cere on its face. The effort to list 
Jefferson in its support is also insin- 
cere; for what Jefferson said in this 
matter had to do with the enuncia- 
tion of presumably subversive prin- 
ciples and not with direct incitement 
to overt acts. 


HILE attention is fixed upon 

Yale University by the choice of 
Professor Angell as the next presi- 
dent, it is well to remark that there 
is a distinguishing feature of Yale 
which Harvard and some of the other 
Eastern universities would do well to 
emulate., That feature is the absence 
of all discrimination against women 
in the graduate and professional 
schools. Philosophy, architecture, 
law, medicine, mines—every Yale de- 
gree except that of bachelor of arts 
is open to women to compete for. The 
same liberal spirit prevails at Colum- 
bia, with the exception—soon, we 
trust, to be put an end to—that 
women are not yet admitted to the 
School of Law. At Harvard, on the 
contrary, there are almost as many 
different types of treatment accorded 
to women as there are different 
schools. At the new School of Edu- 
cation they are admitted without 
qualification; at the School of Arts 
and Sciences they are admitted in all 
but name, being required to register 
as students of Radcliffe, not of Har- 
vard; at the Law School they are not 
admitted at all; while at the Medical 
School they are admitted to some 
courses and not to others, each pro- 
fessor making his own ruling in the 
matter. Whatever may be thought 
of the merits of coeducation in under- 
graduate classes, there seems to be no 
sound reason for objecting to it when 
the students in question are mature 
men and women preparing them- 
selves for their life work by advanced 
technical or academic study; and cer- 
tainly the economic arguments in its 
favor are more cogent on this educa- 
tional plane than on any other. Uni- 
versities like Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia are necessarily few and far 
between, and such of them as there 
are ought to assume the same respon- 
sibilities towards women that they 
assume towards men. 
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The Next Stage in 
Russia 


O most foreign observers the 

present turmoil in Russia is form- 
less and chaotic. It is recognized that 
the abnormal and unnatural régime 
of the Bolsheviki, resting on the most 
frightful terrorism; and wholly in- 
competent to construct or produce, 
must sooner or later pass, and the 
hope is freely expressed that the pres- 
ent insurrections against Soviet au- 
thority, even if not immediately suc- 
cessful, may still mark the beginning 
of the end. Coincident with this hope, 
however, is the fear that the fall of 
the Soviet power may be but a pre- 
lude to complete anarchy, in which 
the sufferings of the masses will only 
be intensified. Is there to be found 
in the present situation any basis for 
the hope that following the downfall 
of the Bolsheviki there may develop 
among the Russian people men and 
institutions capable of saving them 
from complete demoralization and 
disintegration? 

It is a truism to say that there has 
been great confusion of thought in 
regard to what is taking place in Rus- 
sia, not only because of the veil of 
censorship and propaganda which 
has more or less cut Russia off from 
the rest of the world, but also because 
of certain pre-conceived ideas and 
formulas by which men are accus- 
tomed to interpret and evaluate such 
information as is obtainable. So, for 
example, one class of liberal opinion 
exaggerates the results of the revolu- 
tion that overthrew Nicholas II, and 
draws an unjustifiable conclusion as 
to the capacity of the Russian people 
for immediate democratic self-govern- 
ment. Another class, and among them 
hosts of Russians who are by no 
means reactionaries desirous of re- 
storing the old régime, maintains 
that the Russian muzhik can only be 
ruled by a strong hand and that he 
will welcome any authority that will 
restore law and order by force. What 
both of these groups fail to realize is 
that Russia has not stood still during 
the past four years and that there are 
striking developments which must be 
taken into account in estimating the 
probable direction of Russian polit- 


ical evolution. It has been easy 
enough to trace the development of 
anti-Bolshevik feeling among peas- 
ants and workmen alike. The peas- 
ants are naturally resentful of the 
armed requisition of their foodstuffs 
and disappointed at their failure to 
obtain goods from the cities. The 
workmen have been outraged by the 
imposition of compulsory labor, and 
have fled in great numbers to the 
country districts. But what has real- 
ly been taking place in the rural com- 
munities has scarcely been realized. 
One group of Russians, however, has 
kept in close touch with the situation. 
These are the Socialist Revolution- 
aries, who in former times conducted 
an extensive propaganda of socialism 
and revolution among the peasants, 
and who, when their opportunity 
came after the first revolution, 
showed themselves for the most part 
visionaries incapable of vigorous ac- 
tion or constructive effort. These 
are the men and women, however, 
who have kept up a strong under- 
ground agitation during the Bolshe- 
vist régime, with methods akin to 
those employed by the revolutionists 
in the days of the Tsars. They do not 
enjoy much confidence among the 
Russian intelligentsia abroad, yet 
they form the most important bond 
between the mass of Russian peasants 
and the outside world. 

From them we learn of the sur- 
prising movement which has been de- 
veloping among the peasant popula- 
tion. These masses, during the past 
two and a half years, have been prac- 
tically isolated from the cities, thanks 
to Bolshevik policy, and forced back 
into a primitive medieval state of 
existence. Dependent on their own 
resources, they have developed their 
cottage industries and tocal trade. 
Likewise they have developed rough- 
and-ready local administration, a task 
for which their experience in the self- 
government of the mir fitted them. 
All is very primitive and there is a 
lack of cohesion among the communi- 
ties, but the movement is so general 
and so strong that it must be counted 
upon as the most important factor in 
the situation that will develop on the 
collapse of Bolshevist rule. The feel- 
ing among the peasants is not only 
anti-Bolshevik but also anti-foreign, 


and they will resent any outside in- 
terference. The main tragedy of the 
Denikin campaign was that the ex- 
cesses perpetrated by his troops made 
the peasants as hostile toward the 
Whites as toward the Bolsheviks. 
The Russian masses have an infinite 
capacity for passive resistance, and 
if the movement is to be directed at 
all, it must be by those who have the 
confidence of the peasants; it there- 
fore seems likely that the Socialist 
Revolutionaries will play an import- 
ant part. Certain it is that the agita- 
tion and propaganda carried on by 
their agents are chiefly responsible 
for the present uprisings against the 
Bolshevist rule. 

While this movement among the 
peasants has been developing in Rus- 
sia, there has taken place a striking 
evolution among the Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries themselves. This party 
had a majority in the Constituent 
Assembly elected in the troublous 
times at the end of 1918, and was the 
controlling element in the recent Con- 
ference at Paris of the surviving 
members of that Constituent Assem- 
bly. The change to be noted was that 
these men no longer talked of so- 
cialism ; the experience of the revolu- 
tion has apparently considerably al- 
tered their views, and love of coun- 
try, overmastering their Marxian 
theorizing, has turned them into na- 
tionalists and patriots. With the Rus- 
sians who would make use of any ex- 
pedient, even a German army, to put 
down Bolshevist rule, they -have no 
sympathy, for they realize that the 
attempt to dominate the Russian 
peasant movement by outside force 
could only result in postponing indefi- 
nitely the resurrection of the nation. 

In the light of these developments, 
the Conference of members of the All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly which 
met at Paris recently takes on a sig- 
nificance far greater than has been 
recognized in the public press. It did 
not assume any authority as a Rus- 
sian Government or seek recognition 
as such. The purposes of the Con- 
ference were well set forth in a com- 
munication addressed to our Govern- 
ment by Avksentiev, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, in which 
he pointed out that the Conference 
regarded itself as the spokesman of 
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Russian democratic sentiment, to in- 
form the world of the real aims and 
point of view of that democracy, now 
gripped in the fetters of the Bolshe- 
vist terror, and to serve as a con- 
necting link between it and the de- 
mocracies of Europe and America. 
As such a spokesman, it categorically 
denounced the Bolshevist régime as 
anti-democratic and directed against 
the people, and gave warning that 
any treaties, commercial agreements, 
and concessions made or granted by 
it would be invalid. It also protested 
against attempts to overthrow the 
Soviet power by foreign intervention 
and against the dismemberment of 
Russian territory while Russia lies 
prostrate and helpless. The numer- 
ous resolutions of the Conference did 
not contain a reference to socialism, 
but on the contrary laid weight on 
the importance of having the co- 
operation of foreign capital in the de- 
velopment of Russian resources. It 
is noteworthy also that several of the 
leaders of the Socialist Revolutionary 
party who were most prominent hith- 
erto, but who were regarded as ex- 
tremists, were quietly relegated to a 
secondary position, a fact that indi- 
cates clearly enough the change that 
has come over the party. The pres- 
ent leadership lies in the hands of the 
moderates, and they have the co- 
operation and support of important 
men of other parties. 

Meanwhile, aided by the workmen 
and peasants, their agents are mak- 
ing their way into Russia, wandering 
about the country, and coming out 
again. Everywhere they are spread- 
ing effective propaganda against Bol- 
shevism, and with the coming of 
spring it is expected that the country 
districts will be aflame with insurrec- 
tion and that the army itself will be 
affected. The present rising at Kron- 
stadt is premature, probably precipi- 
tated by the terrible food conditions. 
It is possible and even probable that 
it will be suppressed, but the news 
of it is spreading all over the country 
and kindling risings elsewhere. Of- 
ficial dispatches from Moscow admit 
that communications with Siberia 
are broken, which means the cutting 
off of the Bolsheviks’ most important 
source of food supply. The Ukraine, 
another rich agricultural region, is 





the scene of peasant risings, and with 
the exception of the cities is in the 
hands of anti-Bolshevik bands. Alto- 
gether the outlook for a Soviet 
régime lasting until the next harvest 
is not bright. 

One thing is certain, whether the 
end comes now or later. The Bol- 
sheviki must drive straight on to 
their finish. They may resort to 
every expedient and every crime and 
fraud, but they can not change their 
basis of terror and in lieu of it seek 
popular support. Once the terror is 
relaxed, their victims will be at their 
throats and will exact a frightful 
vengeance. Well aware of this, the 
leaders are torturing and executing 
thousands of men and women every 
month, as shown by their official rec- 
ords, in a desperate endeavor to post- 
pone the final reckoning. 

What is to follow? Will there be 
universal anarchy and social disinte- 
gration, or are there to be discerned 
in the situation elements that give 
some promise of a happier outcome? 
The one factor that augurs well for 
the future is the peasant movement 
already referred to. If this can be 
developed and guided skilfully, it may 
form a broad and sound base for the 
rebuilding of the Russian state. It 
can not be coerced by military force, 
even if such force were available, and 
the attempt to do so could only result 
in setting back the recovery of Russia 
for a generation. If it is led by dema- 
gogues into more social and economic 
vagaries, Europe for years to come 
will have on its hands another Mex- 
ico, immensely larger and more dif- 
ficult to deal with. On the other 
hand, the Russian peasant, while il- 
literate and ignorant of the outside 
world, has a fund of common sense 
and is capable of codperation. A fac- 
tor to be reckoned with also is the 
influence of the thousands of better- 
class Russians who in these days of 
revolution and terror have sought 
refuge in the peasant villages and 
found there a safe asylum. Sympathy 
for their sufferings, peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the Russian peasant, and 
respect for their culture, will bring 
mutual understanding and make 
them leaders in the rural commu- 
nity. 

Likewise much is to be expected 


from the clergy, for the religious in- 
stinct is strong and the priests to-day 
enjoy a respect and influence such as 
they never had before. The greatest 


obstacle to overcome will be the lack 


of cohesion, but economic pressure, 
the need of transportation, and the 
demand for trade will act as a cen- 
tripetal force and will call into serv- 
ice the Russian industrialists and en- 
gineers abroad, though at first these 
will be objects of suspicion. It is 
quite possible, as Savinkov prophe- 
sies, that the outcome of the peasant 
movement may eventually result in 
the setting up of some form of mon- 
archy, for the peasant, no matter how 
democratic in his personal relation- 
ships and local government, can con- 
ceive of Russian unity and central 
authority only as symbolized in the 
person of aruler. But he will resent 
and resist any return of the old 
régime or any attempt of the émigré 
officers and chinovniks to regain 
power. Their day is done. That any 
Government set up on the collapse of 
the Soviet régime can last is not to 
be expected. No foreign recognition 
or support could maintain or stabilize 
it. The evolution of a stable Govern- 
ment must be a natural Russian evo- 
lution, possibly of years, worked out 
in the travail of experience. - Other 
nations may assist, especially by re- 
lief and by economic codperation, 
thereby gaining confidence, but they 
cannot force the process. 

The diversity of local conditions 
makes generalization unsafe, but hu- 
man nature remains the same and 
the underlying characteristics of the 
Russian masses have not changed. 
They are the same kindly, patient 
people, ignorant and suspicious of 
strangers, but capable of intellectual 
development and codperative action 
and of immense endurance. The re- 
development of national cohesion 
will necessarily be a slow and difficult 
process, but it can scarcely be doubted 
that a great homogeneous people, 
speaking one language and possess- 
ing common traditions and culture, 
will eventually emerge into a strong 
unified state. It is the vital concern 
of Europe and of the whole world that 
no effort be spared to hasten their 
restoration to happiness and pros- 
perity. 
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The Fiction of Unde- 
feated Germany 


HE contention of the Prussian 

Junkers and their followers that 
Germany was not defeated by the 
Allied armies, but by the revolution- 
ists in the rear, has had a curious de- 
velopment. The Bolshevists gave it 
an impetus by boasting of their prop- 
aganda among the German workmen; 
and pro-Bolshevists in other countries 
helped it along. Naturally the Ger- 
man Communists took it up; for 
though they probably entertained no 
illusions regarding the negative part 
they had played in ending the war, 
so comforting a means of self-glori- 
fication was not to be rejected. Only 
by degrees did its value as an argu- 
ment against the radicals become 
apparent to the reactionaries, and 
only in the recent electoral campaign 
in Prussia did it reach the importance 
of a class dogma. 

At the time of the armistice neither 
the military chiefs nor the leaders 
of the Majority Socialists had any 
such idea. Some months later Ebert 
declared, in the Constituent Assembly 
at Weimar, that revolution in the 
rear had had nothing to do with the 
collapse of the German military pow- 
er, and his declaration was received 
with applause. The testimony of the 
military chiefs is to the same effect. 
There was no revolution, and no sign 
of any, until after Germany had sued 
for peace. 

The German offer of peace was 
made on October 6. Six days earlier 
(September 30) Bulgaria had sur- 
rendered, and a day earlier (October 
5) Austria-Hungary had asked for 
peace, while Turkey had already 
moved for an armistice. The Ger- 
man army and navy were at that 
time intact. Four days later (Oc- 
tober 10) the Munich Post, the lead- 
ing official paper of the Bavarian So- 
cial Democracy, published an article 
by its Berlin correspondent which 
discussed the question, “Who is 


responsible for Germany’s latest and 
most all-embracing offer of peace?” 
The answer named several factors, 
but it entirely excluded the Socialists, 
revolutionists, and Bolsheviki as one 
“The change,” it says, “is 


of them. 


not at all to be attributed to the So- 
cialists—it came from the very op- 
posite direction.” That is, it came 
solely from the higher officials, who 
knew that the army had been van- 
quished and was daily becoming 
weaker. -The Bavarian Socialists, it 
is to be admitted, were not on good 
terms with the Majority Socialists of 
Berlin, but in spite of the fact neither 
the Post nor its correspondent could 
well have ignored the existence of a 
revolutionary factor in the change. 

As early as August 8, says Luden- 
dorff in his book, the Germans had 
lost hope of a military victory. A 
month later, on September 8, in a talk 
with Hindenburg and Hintze, he said: 
“The western front may at any time 
have to withdraw further, and the 
worse our military situation becomes, 
the harder will be the conditions.” 

Hindenburg, though more hesitant- 
ly, reached the same conclusion. A 
letter of his, dated October 30 and 
published in March, 1919, declared 
that the Macedonian disaster a month 
earlier, with its attendant weakening 
of reserves of the west front, made 
the imposing of peace on the Allies 
impossible. He accordingly advised: 
“Tt is imperative that we cease the 
struggle in order to save the German 
people and our allies from unneces- 
say sacrifices.” 

Of evidence of revolutionary ac- 
tivity behind the front before mid- 
October there is none. As for the 
Spartacan agitation, Carl Liebknecht 
could not have been a factor before 
October 24, when he was released 
from prison. But Germany had al- 
ready, on the 20th, committed her- 
self to the acceptance of the proposal 
for an evacuation of occupied terri- 
tories and had made request for the 
arrangement of an armistice. There 
were anti-war demonstrations on the 
streets of Berlin on the 25th, but 
there is no evidence of any demora- 
lization in the army other than that 
resulting from constant defeat. 

The German note of October 27 
was generally regarded as a note of 
surrender, since it gave tacit consent 
to the principle laid down in the 
President’s note of October 23, that 
the armistice must be on terms which 
would preclude Germany from renew- 
ing hostilities. When, therefore, the 








mutiny in the fleet broke out on Oc- 
tober 31, Germany as a power was 
already finished, and was merely 
awaiting supinely the drastic terms 
then being drawn up by the Supreme 
War Council in Paris. The mutiny 
was not a revolution, but a strike 
against putting out to sea on a sui- 
cidal adventure. 

Whatever revolutionary sentiment 
may have been evidenced in Berlin 
and other centres, it was merely an 
inevitable reaction from the realiza- 
tion of the overwhelming defeat of 
the army and the impending abject 
surrender. Even so, it was without 
force until the Majority Socialists, 
seeing their opportunity of taking 
over the Government, joined hands 
with the Independents. This shift 
came only at the last moment. A 
manifesto of the national executive 
committee of the Majority Socialists, 
issued on November 6, says nothing 
about revolution, but warns the 
people to avoid riots and demagogues. 
During all the previous month the 
negotiations for the armistice were 
going on, and the Allies were smash- 
ing their way forward. By the 8th, 
when the Majority Socialists had 
swung over to revolution, the Kai- 
ser’s delegates were standing before 
Marshal Foch. The German armies 
had been vanquished in the field, Ger- 
many was thrown open for invasion, 
and all the leaders knew exactly what 
had happened. 

Here again is an instance wherein 
extremes meet. It is pleasant for 
the Bolshevists and useful for the 
Junkers to profess to believe that 
Germany, victorious at the front, was 
defeated only by revolution in the 
rear. Their apparent unity of belief 
causes multitudes of the uninformed 
to accept the contention as proved 
fact. But the informed know better. 
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What the World Is Doing 


{The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
March 11.] 


GERMANY: To use an elegant Amer- 
icanism, we will certainly have to “hand 
it” to the Germans. We had not ex- 
pected that those gull-catchers from the 
Spree could better the insolent trumpery 
of their first set of counter reparation 
proposals. But we failed to do justice 
to the peculiar Teutonic genius. Hav- 
ing seen those “gulleries, horrid things,” 
to wit the second set of proposals, we 
can imagine no limit to that genius. On 
Monday Dr. Simons took another whack, 
so to speak, at the reparation problem. 
The Germans, said he, agree to the Paris 
programme for the first five years, “vari- 
able annuity” and all. [It will be re- 
called that the first five fixed payments 
under the Paris programme were made 
very easy indeed.| ‘“But,’’ (quotha), 
“that agreement is dependent on Upper 
Silesia going German. If Upper Silesia 
should go for Poland, the agreement is 
off. And, of course, as you will not find 
us the money, and as we have none, the 
agreement is conditional on the Neutrals 
lending it to us. At the end of five 
years, if the agreement should be carried 
out, we can get together and decide as 
to future payments.” 

“As to future payments, if any,” 
answered Lloyd George, in substance. 
“Your new proposals are unsatisfactory 
in every way. In that they are condi- 
tional on the result in Upper Silesia. In 
that they are conditional on a Neutral 
loan (I suspect you mean a loan from 
the United States, in itself a fresh com- 
plication) ; which loan must needs have 
priority, even over reparation payments. 
As a matter of fact, you ought to and can 
raise the money by taxation. Chiefly, 
in that they propose to settle nothing; 
rather, to unsettle everything. Up to 
this moment you were clamoring for a 
definite, complete determination of the 
reparation problem, as_ essential to 
economic stability and restoration. You 
were right. But you have made a volte 
face. We shrewdly suspect you con- 
template repudiation of the remainder 
of the debt, at the end of five years. That 
would be the obvious corollary of your 
repudiation (of late become vociferous) 
of responsibility for the war. France 
could not borrow upon the basis of any 
such agreement as the one you propose. 
And reparation of devastated France is 
the important thing just now.” 

So Lloyd George, as we have ventured 
to paraphrase him. Whereat Dr. Simons, 
swelling with saeva indignatio, assumed 


the prophet and let loose his opinions.. 


The Allies would rue this day. Posterity 
would render a verdict of “Impious” on 
the Versailles Treaty, of “Non Guilty” 


upon the Germans. Should the Allies en- 
force the penalties proposed, they would 
thereby annul the Treaty, and the Ger- 
mans would be free. “And, hearkye 
once again, Germany is not guilty of the 
war.” Quite mad, poor gentleman! 
Finally [and the Supreme Council must 
have shook in their boots] he appealed 
from wicked father to virtuous son; he 
called on the League of Nations to for- 
bid the penalties. Imagine the reception 
on Olympus of that portentous stroke of 
humor; how sweetly the gods laughed. 
Greek gods; there is no real fun in Val- 
halla. 

The penalties were set on foot next 
day; and next day Dr. Simons and his 
followers left London, regretted only 
by their Unspeakable friends on the 
two floors above them at the Savoy. 
Long doubtless will the ineffable ottar of 
Potsdam haunt that caravanserai. 

We had fallen into the habit of seek- 
ing palliatives of German behavior; had 
become a sort of advocatus diaboli; we 
now give ’em up. This generation, at 
least; as for the next, if Herr Stinnes 
can have his way, they will never know 
their souls. 

The long-delayed Upper Silesian 
plebiscite is scheduled for March 20.—A 
situation loaded with T N T. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Cheap German 
goods are swamping the British market. 
Again it is pertinent to ask: Who did 
win the War? 

The Labor Party won three out of five 
recent bye-elections to Parliament. 

Krasin is back in London, with amend- 
ments and additional clauses for the dear 
old trade agreement; ’tis averred that the 
said amendments and additions are quite 
impossible of acceptance. 


IRELAND: The other day General 
Cumming was killed from ambush. 
Shortly after, the Mayor and an ex- 
Mayor of Limerick were murdered in 
their beds. There may be no connection 
between these particular killings; but, 
in general, that is the hideous and dreary 
Irish routine—murder and reprisal, tit 
for tat. 


LITHUANIA and POLAND: The 
League Council has chucked the idea of 
the Vilna plebiscite. The League Army 
which was scheduled to take up quarters 
in the Vilna district last month, did not 
do so. The Council indignantly charges 
that the Poles and Lithuanians have 
separately tried to obstruct the plebis- 
cite; and gives that as reason for re- 
nouncing it. Is it quite certain that the 
Council were not actuated by another 
motive, subconscious perhaps, but much 
more compelling; to wit, fear of Mos- 
cow? It should be recalled that Moscow 


informed Lithuania that she would re- 
gard the presence of a League Army in 
the Vilna district as a casus belli. 

It is reported that General Zeligov- 
ski’s Central Lithuanian Government has 
been “liquidated,” and that a new Gov- 
ernment, “directly controlled by Poland,” 
has been substituted therefor.—This 
puzzles us. 


RUSSIA: It is wise to continue sus- 
pension of judgment as to reports of up- 
risings in Russia; at any rate as to their 
magnitude and _ success or failure. 
Kronstadt is doubtless held by rebels, 
but whether they seriously threaten 
Petrograd is not clear. The Ukraine 
seethes more furiously than usual. It 
seems like old times to hear of the 
ubiquitousPetlura and the bandit Makhno 
prowling around. Petlura has again, we 
suppose, proclaimed his “Ukrainian 
Democratic Republic,” with himself as 
Dictator. Makhno we last heard of as 
betraying Wrangel. He seems to have 
turned his coat again and to be harrying 
the Reds, with Ekaterinoslaf as his head- 
quarters, as of yore. Our “capitalist” 
press tells of uprisings in Moscow, in 
Siberia, in Orenburg, in Karelia, in Tula, 
among the White Russians;—almost 
everywhere. But these uprisings seem 
to be sporadic, little if at all codrdinated. 
Ultimately, and not improbably before 
very long, the peasants may rise en 
masse, and the Red army may mutiny 
at the same time. Then Lenin et Cie 
will go. But apparently the fatal hour 
has not yet struck. 


CHINA: Reports concerning the 
famine situation in China are so-widely 
divergent that we are left to seek. Last 
week we were informed by the most 
respectable authority that the situation 
was securely in hand; this week Mr. 
Lamont’s Committee states that, “com- 
press the figures as one may, between 20 
million and 30 million people face starva- 
tion.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA: Costa Rica 
and Panama at once reacted correctly to 
the “recommendation” of Secretary 
Hughes, and stopped fighting. Mr. 
Hughes’s note intimates that the point 
in dispute was “finally determined” by 
the award of Chief Justice White; but 
we can not but think that our Govern- 
ment will allow an appeal from that 
award. Panama being our helpless 
charge, the utmost delicacy and tender- 
ness in our treatment of her are “in- 
dicated.” Besides, all Latin America is 
watching us, and the population of all 
Latin America will soon foot up to a 
formidable total, important in several 
senses—economical, political, even mili- 
tary. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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Erring With Aristarchus 


ie an old ballad, the lady who in her 
lord’s absence is defending her strong- 
hold against a besieger reproaches her 
own retainer for opening the “pavement 
stane” and letting in the fire that con- 
sumes her and her household. She re- 
minds him that he has been for years in 
her pay. He answers: 

Ye paid me weel my hire, ladye, 

Ye paid me weel my fee; 
But now I’m Edom o’ Gordon’s man— 
Maun either do or die. 
And in one variant the Lady Hamilton 
replies: 
If ye be Adam McGordon’s man, 
As I trow well ye be, 
Prove true unto your own master, 
And work your will to me. 
In other words, the sin of “Jock” lay in 
going back on the Hamiltons, and it is 
for treachery rather than for cruelty 
that he is reproached. You are certainly 
not meant to sympathize with Jock in his 
reply, but it is clear that the Lady Ham- 
ilton did not in the least expect him to 
renounce Edom o’ Gordon because Edom 
o’ Gordon told him to do something dis- 
tasteful to him and abominable on any 
score. He was Edom o’ Gordon’s man, 
and that settled it. 

We have come very far from the ballad 
world; and we all have our opinion of 
people who carry out abominable orders 
because they consider themselves as be- 
longing to the person who issued them. 
Did we confine our hatred of the Huns to 
those who gave commands? Did we not 
also hate the Huns who did the job? Was 
there not concealed in all our hearts a 
vague but real feeling that, if the per- 
sonnel of the German army in Belgium 
had been really “nice,” it would have 
chucked its job? Did we not take delight 
and pride in the tale of the Highland 
regiment that refused to attack when the 
Germans made for themselves a living 
screen of women and children? That 
was natural; that was right. If ever a 
man stands committed, it is in the organ- 
ized military life. Yet we rather felt, 
all the same, that when the unspeakable 
was asked of you, you refused. You 
ceased to be Edom o’ Gordon’s man: 
ceased in the middle of the job, and 
without giving notice. 

And it is not only on humanitarian 
grounds that we have become insubordi- 
nate, and permit ourselves coups de téte. 
We are growing—as every one remarks 
at least once in six weeks—more lawless 
in every field. I am not going to speak 
of “crime waves,” or what goes into hip- 
pockets, or lynchings, or Bolshevism, or 
any of the politico-social manifestations 
of our disregard of law. I am not even 
going to speak of our intellectual lawless- 
ness in itself; though it is interesting to 
see just how a virtue has become a vice. 


I shall speak rather of something very 
old, very persistent, and occasionally 
startlingly recrudescent; something that 
I think even the radicals are prone to: 
namely, those curious sudden abdications 
of personal judgment in favor of an ad- 
mired person or group. Partisanship, 
I think it is sometimes called. 

The connotation of words is almost 
more interesting (pace the philologists) 
than their definition. We all know, for 
example, that in these days of indepen- 
dent faith, independent thinking, inde- 
pendent voting, the word “partisan” has 
become, among those who use it at all, 
a term of reproach. It carries with it a 
suggestion of blind adherence wherein 
the stress is all on the blindness. We 
are so desperately anxious to act, speak, 
think, impartially, that we are prone now- 
adays to deny intellectual probity to any 
man who is willing to take either his 
premises or his conclusions ready-made. 
The world is no longer anybody’s oyster; 
but it is everybody’s laboratory. Each 
one of us is expected to arrive at the 
truth by messing about inductively for 
himself. Never take anybody’s word for 
anything. Examine the facts. As far 
as possible (there is irony in that, 
too) get them first-hand. But be sure 
you do your own assembling of them, and 
unless you wish to be writ down an ass, 
be sure you make your own conclusions. 
In other words, when any issue comes up, 
you must sift the evidence yourself. 
“Make up your own mind,” is the counsel 
of perfection. So we examine everything 
for ourselves—for we must not trust 
anybody to examine anything for us. 

One used to hear, with enthusiasm or 
reprobation, as the case might be, the 
quoted toast: “My country, may she al- 
ways be right; but my country, right or 
wrong!” I am by no means certain that 
this is not the sentiment which still, at 
a crisis, inspires our actions; but I am 
very sure that no one would dare let it 
inspire his words. The clever creature 
who said, the other day, “It is better to 
be wrong than to be President” was only 
indulging in irony. We must all be right; 
and the test of rightness is so delicate 
that we must apply it ourselves. The 
greatest statesmen have for the most 
part recognized that rightness in govern- 
ment was, by and large, expediency. But 
in public affairs, nowadays, it is almost 
as bad to be expedient as to be partisan. 

And yet, there is this persistent re- 
crudescence I have referred to of another 
inclination in the human heart. Some- 
thing older than Edom o’ Gordon, some- 
thing earlier than the Khmer temples or 
Roman empery. It is a tendency among 
humans to abdicate a personal judgment 
for the sake of getting a better one. Of 
the habit of letting another man decide 


for you because you think he is more 
competent, were born, among other 
things, partisanship and the partisan tem- 
per. And it is a civilized, not a savage ten- 
dency. It is only when you have emerged 
into civilization that you abdicate your 
right deliberately, that you sacrifice your 
immediate perception to the more inclu- 
sive perception that some one else is 
wiser than you. Of the control exercised 
by religion, of the control exercised by 


personal affection, this is no place to ° 


speak. I refer rather to the voluntary 
admission that someone else knows better 
than you, and that therefore you give 
that person the say. I fancy that this 
attitude, which is one of the finest things 
the race has achieved, is one which the 
race, in spite of present fashions, will be 
slow to scrap. 

At some time or other, somewhere or 
other—Alexandria I should say, for 
choice, but I am not sure—there used, 
I have heard, to be a saying: “It is better 
to err with Aristarchus than to be right 
with others.” The allegiance declared, I 
take it, was neither religious nor politi- 
cal; was merely intellectual. Was not 
Aristarchus a rhetorician of sorts? I 
confess to a slight vagueness. In any 
case, the meaning is clear. The man 
who would rather err with Aristarchus 
than be right with others is not the man 
who is careless of being right. If, in a 
given instance, he will run his risk of 
being wrong, it is because he is convinced 
that, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
Aristarchus is right. More than that: 
since facts are such complicated things 
to deal with, he has a suspicion that, 
even if in the given instance Aristarchus 
should go wrong, it would be for reasons 
he could understand and half approve. 
It would be the error of a wise man, not 
of a fool. I think there is at the back 
of his head a feeling that everybody 
makes a mistake some time or ether, and 
he prefers Aristarchus’s mistakes to 
other people’s. What I want to make clear 
is that the attitude is not the attitude of 
ignorance but the attitude of wisdom. 
It means, inevitably, that Aristarchus 
has been tried out and found right so 
many times—so many more times than 
anybody else—that Aristarchus’s opinion 
is something he is willing to gamble on. 
He considers that Aristarchus is more 
likely than any other man—including 
himself—to be right. Of course you can 
not have this attitude on the basis of 
every man his own Plato, and his own 
Machiavelli, and his own Hoover. 

It would probably be called intellectual 
dishonesty at the present day, when not 
man, but each man, is supposed to be the 
measure of all things. But religion and 
personal loyalty apart, it is the only re- 
spectable reason people have ever had for 
not making up their own minds. The 
point is that it is a deal more respectable 
than most of the independent thinking 
that is going on. The only substitute the 
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independent thinker can offer is that it 
is better to err with John Smith (that is, 
himself) than to be right with others. 
There is a clan which considers this the 
embodiment of proper individualism, but 


_ most of us would hesitate a little over it. 


Of course there are also a few people who 
think it is possible for a man to be always 
right, but I pass them over. They are 
sitting in the outer darkness. 

Even the independents do not escape 
their Aristarchus. But let us leave them 
aside for a moment, and pay attention to 
the canny race. For we all know that 
“the individual withers.” Whether “the 
world is more and more” remains to be 
seen. The most striking recent instance 
in our own time and place is the sweeping 
Republican victory last autumn. You 
may attribute it to Republican funds, or 
hating Wilson, or wanting a change, or 
any hankerings you choose to name. All 
these no doubt played a part. But 
certainly most of the people I have run 
across who voted for Mr. Harding did it 
on the basis of the saying I have quoted. 
They wanted to do the right thing: they 
honestly did. They were exceedingly con- 
fused in their own minds, but they were 
pretty sure that they could trust the 
Republican party to be right. Not Mr. 
Harding: the Republican party. Some 
of them named Mr. Root quite definitely 
as Aristarchus. Some named other 
hypothetical members of that shadowy 
Cabinet. But to most of them Aristarchus 
was the Republican party, pure and sim- 
ple. They felt that it included the best 
minds in the country. They did not know 
what the Republicans would do if they 
got in—how could anybody know, with 
California and Idaho so far from Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, and doubts 
on every side as to whether Marion was 
precisely equidistant from both sea- 
boards? But they trusted the Republicans 
to do better than the Democrats. Those 
voters acted in perfect honesty. They 
had to decide which party was Aris- 
tarchus; and they did. If Mr. Harding 
should make a mess of things, they would 
not be sorry they did not vote for Cox. 
Not a bit of it! For it is better to err 
with Aristarchus than to be right with 
others. 

I speak, naturally, quite without politi- 
cal bias. The instance was so glaring that 
it had to be used. This Aristarchus busi- 
ness, you see, is the reasonable basis of 
partisanship in any field. There are peo- 
ple who never think: who are born into a 
camp and never, until their deaths, ques- 
tion their belonging there. But those peo- 
ple are far fewer than is supposed. Most 
people have picked out an Aristarchus 
of their own free will. When they have 
picked him young, and have not seen any 
occasion to transfer their allegiance, they 
are called hide-bound Conservatives. Of- 
ten they are. But it is not true that 
they have never made up their own 


minds; it is true only that they have not 
acquired the habit of changing them. 
The race is slow: it must always play tor- 
toise to the individual’s hare. But it 
would be a mistake to say that the tor- 
toise never moves at all. Simply, not be- 
ing so brilliant, he is humbler. He knows 
very well that he was not made for cir- 
cus-tricks, and the only thing he can do 
is to plod along. 

What it really comes to is this. In 
spite of our independent habits of mind, 
we know very well, at the bottom of our 
guilty hearts, that on many subjects we 
are going to believe what other people 
tellus. Not.only in matters like Egyptol- 
ogy and paleontology, but in matters of 
public policy, art and letters, and— 
Utopia. Weare not lazy so much as hum- 
ble; not so much humble, even, as 


shrewdly aware that, next to the Devil, 
ignorance is the greatest foe of the spe- 
cies, and determined to find (at worst) a 
lesser ignorance than our own to lead us. 
We are even aware that the test of time 
is not valueless, since it is the only test 
you can apply practically. We shall always 
scrap things a little later than they might 
advantageously have been scrapped; on 
the other hand, our dilatoriness in the 
matter of the dust-bin is some guard 
against the family treasures being car- 
ried off by the ashman. We shall go on 
erring with Aristarchus for some time 
to come; and most of us will consider that 
we have done our intellectual duty when 
we have, with much travail of mind, 
decided who Aristarchus is. 


KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


The Academy and the 
Independents 


O take in the Independents and the 
National Academy within a few 
hours is like passing abruptly from a 
Congo jazz to “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern”—a bewildering experience, in 
short, of which only a general account 
can be given. The Society of Independ- 
ent Artists is showing about a thousand 
objects at the Waldorf-Astoria. These 
range from pillow covers to monumental 
painting. As usual the arrangement is 
severely alphabetical. There is no jury. 
Exhibitors pay for their space and for 
cuts in the catalogue. It is a free for all 
—at least for such as can pay eight 
dollars. Taste and standards are on prin- 
ciple excluded. The laudable object is to 
give young artists a chance. 

The result is an agonizingly ugly show 
which becomes less interesting as the 
eccentric mannerisms of the habitual ex- 
hibitors become fixed. The bulk of the 
painting is of Post-Impressionistic type, 
which merely signifies that colors and 
contours are used as pleases the artist, 
and in despite of nature. Cubism and 
Futurism are also represented, but less 
generously. We have to do with the art 
of the melting pot. Of some four hundred 
exhibitors nearly half bear in their 
names evidence of very recent American- 
ism. Of these a high proportion are 
Russian and German Jews. Among the 
American names Ireland looms large. 
Here is then the chance to look into our 
esthetic melting pot. Its master reek is 
that of sex, sex apprehended as a mon- 
strous obsession and evoker of available 
hallucinations. Such is the inspiration 
of Clivette who paints in a kind ‘of 
putrescence The Body Astral of Juanita, 
the Poetess Sappho of Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Clivette’s English, despite the 
Gallic name, suggests quite recent transit 


on the Hamburg-American line, and his 
pictorial manner an ardent misunder- 
standing of Edmund Munch. A similar 
erotic and sclerotic prepension underlies 
the fantasies of Kantor and Feitelson to 
which they add the particular grace of 
cretinism. It is a pleasure to pass from 
these glorifications of chronic green- 
sickness to the frank and vigorous sen- 
suality of Lovett-Lorsky’s sculpture. To 
sweeten the eccentric offerings of gener- 
ally negligible young people there is a 
sprinkling of sound work by well trained 
men. Thus the portraits by George 
Bellows, John Sloan, and Hamilton Field 
in their surrounding have a positive dis- 
infectant value. They remind a harassed 
visitor that there is still an objective 
world to be reckoned with, and that it is 
not generated solely in the cerebral murk 
nor yet in the ductless glands. 

Of course the Society of Independent 
Artists cheerfully accepts the moral and 
other hazards of keeping open house. For 
one angel entertained unawares there will 
naturally be many vagabonds. Success 
will mean that from time to time really 
gifted young artists get their chance 
more promptly, for the Society’s services. 
I think it renders this service. This year 
it gives me the pleasure of seeing the 
landscapes of Alfred Brennan and Otto 
Duesburg for the first time. They work 
with the naiveté and low tone of the Hud- 
son River School, but with the aid of 
Cézanne they make the tone count power- 
fully for structure. The mood of their 
work is charming and the effect very dec- 
orative without being too ostensibly so. 
Less intellectualized and more immedi- 
ate is O. A. Nys’s Shadows, a green hill- 
side and river lusciously rendered. Fine, 
too, is the sense of wind and movement in 
Donald M. Baker’s The Silver Cloud. 
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Among the radical contributors Walter 
Pach gets a peculiar and interesting 
emphasis from his discreet and prolonged 
flirtation with Cubism. On the other 
hand Gardner Hale’s delightful eclectic 
talent seems likely to shipwreck in the 
melstrom of Post-Impressionism. His 
Olive Pickers is merely restless and queer 
and without the decorative distinction 
we have come to expect. Of course Mr. 
Hale is young and may make a safe land- 
ing on some other shore. 

Among the many drawings shown I 
liked especially Stephan A. Hirsch’s 
severe and accurate.pencil outlines and 
Ruth Clement Farrell’s genial color con- 
ventions for playing children. In sculp- 
ture Louis Mayer’s portraits of notable 
Socialists of Manhattan are strong and 
workmanlike. Gaston Lachaise’s two big 
peacocks are impressively monumental, 
while the obese female who denotes a 
mountain is a marvel in ingenious design 
and has a paradoxical grandeur. Trust- 
ing with Philistine confidence in the 
label, I vainly sought it for some time 
with the aid of a friendly attendant. I 
thought his remark “It does look like a 
mountain at that” a sufficient justifica- 
tion of M. Lachaise’s tour de force. 

It comforts me for the entire inade- 
quacy of this notice, that no real critique 
of the Independents can ever be written, 
any more than a great pianist can be ap- 
preciated while the children are executing 
closed-fist scales on the keys. A very fine 
picture would almost be lost in the hub- 
bub, while any reasonably sane and com- 
petent thing looks far more masterly 
than it really is. I liked, besides the pic- 
tures I have noted already, Alex O. 
Levy’s Vanidad for its alertness and 
character, a town scene by Flora Lauter, 
still lives by Edna Steinfels and C. V. 
Sanborn, and the robust Spanish-Amer- 
ican notes of Glenn Coleman. 

To pass from the Independents to the 
Academy is like leaving a vaudeville in 
hell and blundering into a Christian 
Science conventicle. Evil has left the 
world, sex has shrunk to the vanishing 
point, the sun shines Pollyanna-like, it is 
a perennial lunch time with the blue 
china very clean and glistening. Childe 
Hassam’s in his painting blouse, all’s 
well with the world. 

Seriously this is the best looking 
Academy show I have ever seen. The re- 
fitted galleries are hung in a uniform dull 
brown not very engaging in itself, but a 
good background for pictures universally 
bright. There is a brand-new hanging 
committee with only a remnant of the old- 
timers. The result is a curious standard- 
ization of the exhibits. The pictures are 
uniformly big, mostly landscapes, painted 
in high-key, the few portraits are keyed 
up to keep company. Everybody is paint- 
ing sunlight and the joy of living out of 
doors. Curiously it is much what the 
Hudson River School would have done, 







had it known how. But the Hudson River 
exhibitor would have been less radiant 
and more various. He would have in- 
dulged in coming storms, shadowy even- 
tides, pale dawns, in short would have 
allowed mere sentiment to interfere with 
the real business of painting sunlight. 
Such concessions are rarely made now- 
a-days: everybody is chipper, confident, 
businesslike, wholeheartedly devoted to 
increasing the portable supply of canned 
sunshine in the world. The general effect 
naturally is gay and bracing, but there 
is on closer view an awful sameness. A 
high-class syndicate might have painted 
pretty nearly all of the pictures collec- 
tively. If temperament superabounded at 
the Independents, here it seems nearly 
lacking. Either the artists are too well- 
bred to give themselves away, or they 
haven’t much to give away. The result 
is the same. Our official art is almost de- 
void of imagination and human interest, 
and represents at best a nice and accurate 
observation of official selves and our 
landscape. 

Perhaps one shouldn’t quarrel with a 
dispensation that affords such marvels of 
virtuosity as Charles Woodbury’s Sun 
Spots, and of virtuosity with exquisite- 
ness in Ernest Lawson’s Vanishing 
Mists. Perhaps our artists are mostly 
sportsmen and out-door men, as Johansen 
plainly is in Grover’s excellent portrait. 
If so, they are honestly expressing their 
main interest, and one need only remark 
that it is a very limited interest and 
quite unrepresentative of the energy and 
variety of our civilization. 

Among the landscapes I especially 
liked the contributions of Aldro T. Hub- 
bard, Elliot Torrey, Charles H. Davis. 
Such men as Redfield, Schofield, Gardner, 
Symons, and Jonas Lie are creditably 
represented. The portraiture and char- 
acter studies of Charles Hawthorne, Ray- 
mond Neilson, Oliver Dennett Grover, 
Russell Moffett, and DeWitt Lockman are 
sound and workmanlike. R. Sloan 
Bredin’s Young Lady in White, and 
Eloise by Henry Salem Hubbell vary the 
straightforward portrait in the direc- 
tion of decoration. Sergeant Kendall’s 
Dean Blumer is more deeply searched in 
the direction of character. Sidney E. 


Dickinson’s portrait of the sculptor Cap-~ 


tain Aitken in his studio makes a clever 
and emphatic use of small contrasts of 
pale brown and gray. He also holds well 
together a dense complication of objects 
and textures. The painting doesn’t 
escape restlessness but is uncommonly 
intellectual. 

Generally speaking, the attempt to 
make the painted surface irradiate a 
maximum of light prevents the surface 
itself from acquiring preciousness and 
renders sentiment an irrelevance. I found 
infinitely consoling, amid the hard glitter, 
the breathless exquisiteness of texture 
in Dines Carlsen’s two pictures of pots 





and pans, the explicit and beautiful sen- 
timent of Howard E. Smith’s Comrades, 
the mystery and tenderness of The Old 
Quarter by Jerome Myers. These are 
among the few pictures I should go to 
some trouble to see a second time. 

In honor of the late J. Francis Murphy 
one of his Quakerlike poesies in landscape 
holds the central place in the Vander- 
bilt Gallery, a little put down by its 
robust neighbors. His gentle talent may 
well outlast greater ability. 

The figure out of doors is represented 
by Leon Kroll in an ambitious and inter- 
esting picture in which the fluidity of 
mood and movement beyond the fore- 
ground is belied by a frozen and anxious 
quality of the figures in first plane. A 
little of the same selfconsciousness im- 
pairs Helen Turner’s delightfully painted 
Flower Girl. Lillian Genth in making 
her customary nude an Hawaiian and key- 
ing up the usual foliage to tropical in- 
tensity achieves an unappetizing effect 
of a cataract of caramel falling through 
a spring salad. © 

William Paxton’s interior, Woman 
Sewing, is so admirably done, so surely 
seen, and so largely rendered that one 
marvels whether its apparent unsatis- 
factoriness as compared with similar pic- 
tures by the Dutch little masters be not 
a fallacy of distance. The same query 
occurred to me before Paxton’s remark- 
able Woman and Parrot Cage at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. It is certain that 
there are not half a dozen living painters 
who can do this sort of thing so well. It 
is evident that Paxton has increasingly 
fined his eye and hand. Just why, not to 
lug in the incomparable Vermeer, does a 
fine Paxton seem a little less desirable 
than a fine Alfred Stevens? It may lie 
just in the little matter of naturalness. 
A Paxton room doesn’t look lived in, nor 
a Paxton model clothed to please herself 
or moving in her own domain: In short, 
this very gifted painter seems to have 
all the qualities of familiar art except 
familiarity. 

The old front gallery is given up to 
graphic art and is far the most attractive 
part of the show. Here are variety, mood, 
technical accomplishment serving plain 
human ends. One can see side by side 
the somewhat dry rightness of Pennell 
in lithography, with the elaborate gentle- 
ness of Timothy Cole’s woodcuts. There 
are resonant prints by Eugene Higgins 
full of imagination and technically very 
rich. There are the most delicate and 
just indications of harbor scenes and 
landscapes by F. Townsend Morgan in 
various kinds of etching, delectable little 
pieces. Mary Cassatt offers the primmest 
and ablest kind of drypoint sketches of 
women and children. Jerome Myers has 
a tingling etching of street children, and 
a jovially able charcoal of his own face. 
Childe Hassam, Charles Woodbury, 
Frank Benson are generally more in- 
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gratiating in this miniature vein than in 
their paintings. Ernest Roth pursues the 
portraiture of place with fidelity and 
mood. Indeed the level is high and nearly 
everything in the room seems not merely 
good to look at but desirable to own. 

Sculpture occupies an incidental place 
in the show, and I had no time to take 
it in properly. Nothing made a deep im- 
pression on a hurried eye except the 
charming Bust of a Child in marble by 
Eleanor M. Mellon, and Malvina Hoff- 
mann’s tensely modeled and beautifully 
patinated Hindu Incense Burner, in 
bronze. Doubtless I overlooked good 
things in this field, for the catalogue re- 
minds me that Miss Hyatt, Mrs. Vonnoh, 
and Albin Polasek were represented. 

Whatever is or is not to be said of this 
show, it is a native American show. Most 
of the contributors are old Americans 
and the exceptions are new Americans 
who have passed swiftly and conform- 
ingly through the melting pot. It is 
amusing, however, to think forward to 
a time when the surviving remnant of 
these pictures shall be studied as repre- 
senting post-world-war America. The 
critic will judge that we were a rural 
and patient people, utterly given over to 
the precise observation of nature between 
late breakfast and tea-time. So the 
Academy represents after all only one 
branch of our art—fashionable landscape 
and portraiture. The members who rep- 
resent the keen vision of our town life 
are absent, so our few surviving idealists 
and stylists, so our best mural painters. 
Part of this is due to indifference, part 
to inevitable hindrances, part to the lack 
of adequate exhibition space. The need 
is urgent for a really comprehensive ex- 
hibition, as representative of our normal 
art as the Independents are of our eccen- 
tric art. It should be possible to make an 
Academy show as significant as the 
single gallery of graphic art this year. 
But to do so will require an amount of 
brains and self-sacrifice which the old 
Academy does not now seem to command. 
As a temporary relief the show might be 
double-hung throughout. With consid- 
erate hanging the disadvantage would 
be slight. But nothing much can be ex- 
pected from the Academy until its own 
strongest members will take the pains to 
exhibit regularly. They won’t do so as 
long as their space is needed for the 
newcomers. This year nearly half the 
exhibits are by outsiders. 

As for the show of the Independents, 
it is at least reasonably representative 
of its constituency. Its increasing public 
success should be a warning and an ex- 
ample to the Academy to go and do like- 
wise. Possibly some exchange of the mor- 
bid eccentricity that dominates the 
Waldorf Roof with the sweet reasonable- 
ness that prevails in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing would be advantageous on both sides. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Correspondence 


Mr. Harding’s Inherited 
Responsibilities 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Admitting that your fearful indict- 
ment of President Wilson’s failure to 
come to such terms with the Senate as 
to secure the ratification of the League 
Covenant and the Treaty is correct, let 
us come to something of more vital im- 
portance. If President Wilson’s fault was 
so terrible in not securing the adoption 
of the League, what must be the guilt of 
President Harding if, with the benefit of 
Wilson’s tragic blunder to guide him and 
with a friendly Senate to codperate and 
with the vile necessities of partisan cam- 
paigning shoved into the past, he fails 
to secure the ratification of the League? 
Let me assure you that I ask this ques- 
tion as no partisan gibe. As little as those 
who have had the direction of Republican 
tactics for the past two years deserve any 
credit for anything in connection with 
this business, yet I would rejoice to see 
Mr. Harding’s brow crowned with the 
undeserved glory of carrying to comple- 
tion this great forward move for the 
benefit of our own country and the world. 

Or is it, as an eminent Republican 
weekly said, excusing its complete re- 
versal of position, that the time has past 
when the League could be ratified with 
any benefit? Is the crisis in the world’s 
affairs so brief that it would no longer 
be worth while to seek to save it in this 
way? 

If you have any influence with the Re- 
publican President and Senators, pray 
use it to save them from the awful fail- 
ure that you ascribe to the outgoing 
President. Let us hope that Mr. Hard- 
ing will be as resolute for doing the wise 
thing as you represent Mr. Wilson for 
doing the wrong thing. 

D. D. WALLACE 

Spartanburg, S. C., March 10 


‘‘The Double Mr. 


berry” 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Many of your readers besides the 
writer of this may have read the article 
which appeared recently in your paper, 
entitled “The Double Mr. Woodberry,” 
with feelings of disappointment perhaps 
not untouched with regret. As for the 
contradiction or ambiguity of which your 
reviewer complains, and to which he is 
indebted for the title—that disappears 
after brief consideration. Poets, says 
Woodberry in substance, are more sen- 
sitively organized and have greater 
power of emotion than other men, and 
hence are in their own lives subject to 


Wood- 


unhappiness and disaster. Elsewhere he 
makes the statement that by reason of 
peculiar emotional sensibility and insight 
they apprehend truths not revealed to 
ordinary men, and that by yielding our 
emotions to their guidance our sym- 
pathies are quickened and made sure. 
Hence, he goes on to say, they may 
safely be accepted as our instructors and 
guides. At this point the reviewer 
throws up his hands in despair and ex- 
claims: ‘‘Now how, one asks, is a man to 
develop the reason and harmony of life 
through poetic emotion, when in the 
poets, who are the dispensers of this 
emotion, it is a source of unrest and mis- 
fortune? Perhaps Mr. Woodberry knows; 
his reviewer does not know.” 

Herein lies the mystery of the poetic 
endowment. A poet’s utterance may be 
full of wisdom and of the utmost value 
to the world, while in his uninspired mo- 
ments, in the conduct of his own life, 
he may be lacking in wisdom. He has his 
periods of strength and of intuition, and 
his moments of weakness as well. We, 
however, who read his poetry are the 
gainers from his capacity to live with 
concentrated energy and from his power 
to convey to others the benefit of his 
emotional intensity. Thought with him 
is kindled by emotion, and is different 
from, and of a higher order than, the 
ratiocination of ordinary men thinking 
in cold blood and by usual logical 
process. 

The Greeks were perfectly aware of 
this apparent contradiction. Plato would 
expel the poets from his ideal republic, 
but this was only a bit of poetic irony 
on his part, perfectly apparent to the 
cultivated group of Athenians for 
whom he was writing. He knew his 
audience so well that it was not neces- 
sary for him to explain or to apologize. 
An expression of this sort coming from 
him was nothing in the world but a bit of 
characteristic playfulness, which could 
not by any possibility be taken literally 
by his auditors. There was not the slight- 
est danger of his being misunder- 
stood. Poets, he tells us elsewhere, 
are the interpreters of the gods, the 
teachers of our race, and he pays tribute 
to them as “wingéd and holy things,” 
and the benefactors of mankind. 

Emerson has something to say on this 
topic. He is talking, if I remember 
rightly, of the orator who has thrilled 
his audience with the message of his 
inspired eloquence, and who, while half a 
continent responds in ardor to what he 
has uttered in the energy of his crea- 
tive mood, sits forlorn and de- 
jected in his time of reaction and de- 
pression. Not the less for that are we 
beholden to him and to the poet. Theirs 
is the unusual gift of genius, different 
not merely in quantity—of greater or less 
degree of endowment than falls to the lot 
of ordinary men—but inherently different 
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in quality. By a supreme effort, easy to 
him in his time of emotional exaltation, 
the poet gives us that which the com- 
bined efforts of a hundred ordinary in- 
dividuals could not produce. 

That is precisely what Mr. Woodberry 
in the remarkable essays of these 
volumes has given us, and for the critic 
to neglect to present this clearly and 
convincingly to his readers, it seems to 
me, is to defeat the primary object of 
criticism. Whatever Mr. Woodberry’s 
merits as a poet, there can be but a 
single opinion as to his distinguished 
eminence as a writer on English and 
European literature. It may be that 
standing so near the mountain I have 
lost my sense of perspective, but I am 
as sure as I can be of anything, and 
many must have felt as I did in reading 
the essay on Virgil, for instance, that 
nowhere in the whole broad realm of 
literary criticism in the English langu- 
age is there to be found one marked by 
greater distinction. The word “pro- 
found” is not to be lightly used, but 
if the paper under consideration be not 
entitled to that epithet the present writer 
is greatly mistaken. (The reviewer has, 
to be sure, applied this exact epithet to 
the essay on Virgil, but in a claim which 
is little more than incidental and par- 
enthetical.) The same comment in only 
slightly lesser degree may be applied to 
the essays on Shakespeare and Milton 
and Lucretius; and very able indeed, 
commensurate with the importance of his 
theme, are those on Cervantes, on Brown- 
ing, and on Scott. To write something 
which shall possess a reasonable degree 
of freshness and of force about Shakes- 
peare is the despair of any author. Mr. 
Woodberry has not merely done this but 
he has been brilliantly successful in its 
accomplishment. Only by one who is 
himself a poet and a philosopher could 
such an essay have been written at all. 
One is struck throughout these essays 
by the range of scholarship, by the 
breadth of interest, and by the depth 
and vitality of his sympathies. He 
writes appreciatively and with deep un- 
derstanding of Cervantes, Camoens, 
Montaigne; of Byron, Crabbe, Gray, 
Browning, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Poe, Swinburne—of all these with 
the easy familiarity of one who 
thoroughly knows his subject, with sym- 
pathetic comprehension, and with en- 
lightened praise. The world is the 
richer for the accumulated harvest of 
his literary career. Had he read the 
future he might have used the identical 
words of the youthful Milton to his be- 
loved Diodati, where the poet speaks of 
his lot as he foresaw it, as one to be “of 
labor and intense study,” and he might 
have added, as the event has proved, one 
also of wisdom and of poetic insight. 

ALDEN SAMPSON 

New York, March 2 


{The Reviewer is interested by this 
vindication of what seems to him.a fun- 
damental inconsistency in Mr. Wood- 
berry’s attitude towards poetry, but he 
is unrepentant; Mr. Sampson may be able 
to reconcile this inconsistency, the Re- 
viewer is still unable to do so. The dif- 
ficulty does not seem to him to be ex- 
plained by the fact that poets have their 
moments of inspiration and _ their 
moments of human weakness. He fears 
on the contrary that Mr. Woodberry is 
inconsistent in his attitude towards these 
very moments of inspiration. Perhaps the 
real issue comes to this, that to Mr. 
Woodberry in one of his moods, and to 
Mr. Sampson apparently, inspiration is 
measured by intensity of emotion, where- 
as to the Reviewer it is measured rather 
by wisdom that brings peace of spirit. If 
intensity is the measure, then one can 
understand how the poet, qua poet, may 
be a victim of his inspiration, though it 
remains to be explained how as poet he 
is a safe guide to the reader. And how 
does such a canon suit the Virgil whom 
Mr. Woodberry exalts so nobly? There 
is a depth of feeling in Virgil, but not 
the kind of intensity that Mr. Woodberry 
as a romantic demands. Mr. Sampson’s 
explanation of Plato’s banishment of the 
poets is pretty and original; its only 
weakness is that it doesn’t fit the facts. 
The Reviewer agrees with Mr. Sampson’s 
eulogy of the essay on Virgil; with the 
unmitigated eulogy of some of the other 
essays, notably those on Wordsworth and 
Shelley and Crabbe, he finds himself 
obliged to disagree. But in the main the 
Reviewer admires Mr. Woodberry’s 
prose, and is pleased to read this protest. | 


J. Francis Murphy 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The late J. Francis Murphy achieved 
the highest distinction that can come 
to the artist—namely, to be misun- 
derstood and depreciated by contempor- 
ary professional opinion. It is mistak- 
enly assumed that he won a widespread 
popularity. It is true that certain of his 
pictures brought notorious prices in the 
auction room; but his appeal remained a 
peculiarly restricted one. He succeeded 
in pleasing neither the radicals nor the 
academicians. His work was subjected 
to degrees of disapproval ranging from 
a condescending indifference to a down- 
right hostility. 

It is obvious that this curiously dis- 
crepant attitude of antagonism towards 
Murphy’s work was the surest indication 
one could have of its intrinsic signifi- 
cance. The charges that were brought 
against Murphy—preposterous and inac- 
curate though they were—-are the sort 
of thing that has been said from time 
immemorial of any artist that has ex- 
pressed himself through a sharply defined 
and highly individualized idiom. He was 


“weak.” He worked within a “restricted 
range of expression.” He painted ac- 
cording to a “formula.” (One recalls the 
charge that Wagner’s music was the 
product of “reflection.”) He “repeated” 
himself. All of which, by the way, has 
been said of Grieg, Chopin, Debussy, 
Swinburne, and Yeats. 

There is no doubt that Murphy’s point 
of view necessitated a readjustment of 
conventional standards. The fundamen- 
tal humanness, veracity, and simplicity 
of his attitude deceived his critics. It 
was perfectly apparent to them that Mr. 
Tryon or Mr. Alden Weir were delightful 
and accomplished artists; these gentle- 
men were concerned with the old tradi- 
tion of subjecting nature to a sort of 
refining process wherein it became an 
ornate and decorative thing at the ex- 
pense of a loss of its inherent identity. 
Murphy took a bald, stark, actual nature, 
and put it on canvas, retaining and re- 
vealing its very bite and tang. The 
thing had never been so positively done 
before. Other ‘painters had subjected 
nature to exquisite readjustments; 
Murphy’s art never sought to disown its 
frugal, aboriginal origin. It rose out of 
the soil with something of the heartfelt 
quality of a folksong. It was a veritable 
dialect of painting. It was dismissed as 
prosaic, timid, inconsequential. 

Murphy’s conspicuous achievement— 
an achievement in some ways incompar- 
able—was the miraculous equilibrium he 
maintained between an impeccably beau- 
tiful craftsmanship and an elemental 
veracity. The peculiarly wistful pathos 
of field and farm, of arid, disconsolate 
uplands, has never known so inspired and 
affectionate an interpreter. Other land- 
scape painters have achieved an infinitely 
higher range of emotional, imaginative, 
and sensuous appeal; no painter supplies 
us with quite the same sort of strange, 
primeval vision fused with a superlative 
ability, that bears comparison with the 
highest standards of all time. 

CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 

New York, February 10 


Reports of Navy’s General 
Board 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Your space is too valuable to be wasted 
on extracts from the reports of the 
Navy’s General Board, whose expressions 
being but a reflection of Mr. Daniels’ 
wishes and opinions carry no weight with 
such as know the conditions and needs 
of that arm of the service. To analyze 
these expressions would expose the in- 
competence of the members of a board 
which ought to be of national impor- 
tance and above personal considerations. 
Some of its recommendations evince a 
sad ignorance of history. 


NAVY 
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New Books and Old 





— 
Books of the Week 


Tue War oF THE Future, by General 
von Bernhardi. Hutchinson. 

The General discusses strategy 
and tactics in the light of the re- 
cent unpleasantness; laments that 
tender, trusting Germany was lured 
to her fall by ravening enemies; 
and predicts a glorious future, with 
wigs on the green. 

Orpers, DecoraATIONS AND INsIGNIA, by 
Col. R. E. Wyllie. Putnam. 

If we had had this in 1917-18 we 
need not have detained lieutenant- 
colonels and majors by force, while 
we counted their stripes. 


Anp Even Now, by Max Beerbohm. 
Heinemann. 

Witty essays by the literary idol 
of the sophisticated. 

How to ApprecIATE Prints, by Frank 
Weitenkampf. Scribner. 

New edition. Further notice next 
week. 

APPRECIATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF THE 
Works oF CHARLES DICKENS, by G. 
kK. Chesterton. Dutton. 

It is time to rectify your mistake 
if you have not read this. It, also, 
is a new edition. 

Ocr Famity Arrairs, by E. F. Benson. 
Doran. 

Recollections of the family which 
included an Anglican Archbishop, a 
Roman Monsignor, the famous 
school-master essayist, and the 
author of “Dodo,” and better still, 
of “Queen Lucia.” 











ACK in the piping days of 1914, 
when the spiked helmets were all 
over the map, it was Weltmacht oder 
Niedergang! for General von Bernhardi’s 
college cheer, with three long Hohenzol- 
lerns on the end. Now that Germany has 
a good deal of the Niedergang, and not so 
much of the Weltmacht, the good General 
returns to the book-making business with 
“The War of the Future” (Hutchinson 
& Co.). He speaks with considerable an- 
noyance of the “savage peoples” who 
were brought to European battlefields in 
the recent wars; India’s “dusky sons” 
and Africa’s “black children” rankle in 
his bosom. Germany, he says, looked on 
while Italy was enticed away, and 
allowed “North America” to be “drawn” 
to the side of her enemies. “Our enemies” 
did not show their hands, “while we Ger- 
mans made a point of concealing noth- 
ing.” He speaks ever and again of the 
decisive effect of the American appear- 
ance on the Western front. Now, “we 
are utterly at the mercy of our enemies 


. . .but . . . anation of seventy mil- 
lions, a number which can be appreciably 
increased when German-Austria joins us, 
can not be oppressed forever. .. I 
know that there will be changes in the 
political sphere also, that there will come 
a moment—and that soon—when we 
shall be needed on one side or the other, 
and that this moment will be favorable 
for our resurrection. . . . Germany will 
rise again. She has a great future be- 
fore her!” 


For the many authors whose books are 
available in countless copies, but whose 
readers are few, it must be exasperating 
to contemplate Max Beerbohm. Here is 
a writer for whose books potential read- 
ers clamor in crowds, and clamor unsatis- 
fied. One can, it is true, achieve a copy 
of ‘“Zuleika Dobson” and, now, of “Seven 
Men.” But to get hold of “And Even 
Now” (Heinemann) is like a quest for a 
good bottle of Scotch—an exciting, 
costly, and perilous adventure. It can be 
had, but you must abase yourself, and 
be patient. I hear that an American edi- 
tion is contemplated. I hope it is so, for 
the book contains an essay upon Swin- 
burne and Watts-Dunton—it is called 
“No. 2. The Pines”—an account of a 
Russian literary man, “Kolniyatsch” 
(evidently akin to the famous Larra- 
vitch) which in themselves make the 
volume notable. The Swinburne essay is 
a model of wit, without irreverence; I 
should imagine that it is the one really 
vivid picture of the poet in his last years. 
The members of the Beerbohm cult would 
have us believe that every word and line 
he writes is supernally, diabolically 
clever. Such a belief is unjustified; he 
has his commonplace pages, but at his 
best he has no rival. 


“The Writer’s Art” (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press) is a selection from the 
writings of “those who have practiced 
it.” These are many, and include Stev- 
enson, Hazlitt, Emerson, Poe, Spencer, 
Maupassant, Henry James, and Conrad. 
The selection and the editing are the 
work of Rollo Walter Brown. It is a 
book to be desired and enjoyed even by 
those who do not use it for instruction— 
and when so many books are poorly 
printed upon wretched paper, what a 
pleasure it is to see and to handle this, 
which has the appearance of the well- 
made and well-printed book which used 
to be published before the war. 


A handsome book to look at and an in- 
teresting book to use for reference is 
Col. Robert E. Wyllie’s “Orders, Decor- 
ations and Insignia, Military and Civil” 
(Putnam). Colonel Wyllie, who is on the 
General Staff, U. S. A., describes the 
military orders, foreign and American, 
service medals and badges of all coun- 
tries, the decoration of the colors, 


shoulder insignia and insignia of rank. 
The illustrations are excellent, in color 
and in half-tone. I foresee that I shall 
wish to make further comment upon it 
when I have read it with more care. 


“Modern Saints and Seers” (Wm. 
Rider & Son) has been translated from 
the French of Jean Finot by Evan Mar- 
rett. The book is chiefly devoted to brief 
accounts of the many religious sects of 
modern Russia, but part of it describes, 
in a manner curiously interesting to an 
American reader, such American cults 
as the Mormons, the Christian Scientists, 
and the Zionists. 


Pierre Goemere’s “Across America 
with the King of the Belgians” (Dutton) 
has been translated from the French by 
Beatrice Sorchan. It is a singularly 
amusing little book, touching for its ref- 
erences to the enthusiasm with which 
King Albert was received, frank in a few 
adverse criticisms of this country, but 
full of warm-hearted admiration for cer- 
tain traits and characteristics. His is an 
apt judgment when he speaks of the 
books sold in most of the “public booths” 
in America, as mainly novels—“Not that 
literature of the gutter which floods our 
boulevards, but honest rosewater and 
barley-sugar prose.” We can hardly be 
expected to agree that “As the Amer- 
icans have no history, so they have no 
traditions,” especially as M. Goemere 
records the impression made upon him 
by the King’s visits to the tombs of Lin- 
coln and Washington. But one can only 
smile—and blush—when the author gets 
upon that topic dear to European travel- 
ers, the sleeping-car, and acquits us even 
of a tendency to jest about the unconven- 
tionality which surrounds life on that 
conveyance. Americans “are not only 
chaste in their conduct, but in their 
thoughts. Even in the conversations 
among men those spicy stories and 
anecdotes which divert us are banished.” 
M. Goemere is apparently serious. 


Get it, honestly if you can, but get 
“George Morrow: His Book” (Lane) at 
any rate. Morrow is the man who drew 
the “Little Worries of the Middle Ages” 
—you doubtless remember the children 
who went out to walk with their nurse, 
and unfortunately met an enchanter, so 
that their parents found them strangely 
altered upon their return. You may re- 
call the Amateur Wizard who accidently 
transformed his friend into a rabbit 
while trying to charm away his bunions. 
That picture is in this book. So is the 
“Consternation of Sir Aubrey” who just 
as the three-headed dragon rises over 
the cliff makes the unpleasant discovery 
that his copy of “The Dragon-Slayer’s 
Handbook” treateth not of dragons with 
more than one head. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Chestertonian Thought 
Evoked by Jerusalem 


Tue New JerusAtem. By G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
“¥70OUS devés savoir que la cité de 
Jherusalem est moult grande et 
belle cité,” writes the author of “Le Saint 
Voyage de Jherusalem,” made in 1395 by 
that noble knight Ogier D’Anglure. Cen- 
turies before him, many pilgrims had 
told of their admiration and reverence 
for “la belle cité”’; and in the five hun- 
dred years that have passed since Ogier 
returned in safety to his castle, poets and 
priests, novelists and historians, scholars 
and unscholarly travelers have tried to 
capture for us something of that wonder- 
ful fascination which Jerusalem has pos- 
sessed from the day David longed for the 
hill of the Jebusites and sought it for his 
home. In all these volumes there are cer- 
tain similarities; Mr. Chesterton’s book 
is sui generis. If it is not Jerusalem with 
Jerusalem left out, at least the reader 
loses all sight of Sion for scores of pages. 
Mr. Chesterton tells us “I fell in love with 
Jerusalem at first sight,” and if that be 
true, it only proves again that love is 
blind. At times he writes of Jerusalem 
with enthusiasm and affection; yet after 
all his mind to him a kingdom is; what 
he really loves is the Chestertonian 
thought and emotion that Jerusalem 
evoked. Undoubtedly Mr. Chesterton’s 
mind at work is often an intensely inter- 
esting sight; what he has forgotten in 
this book is the indisputable fact that 
much more interesting than the Chester- 
ton mind, even in its most paradoxical 
flights, is “la moult grande et belle cité.” 
Because of its fine moments, this book 
exasperates the reader; he wishes more 
of them. There are many pages of vivid 
and accurate description which will rank 
with the best work of Mr. Chesterton: 
his walk about the city walls; his sil- 
houette of the narrow, stair-like streets 
and the passers-by; the Easter riots; 
Jerusalem under its miracle of snow; the 
desolation of the waste places about the 
Dead Sea; his eloquent and moving pic- 
ture of the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. But to reach these pages, the 
reader has a wearisome journey. Too 
much of the book seems merely a collec- 
tion of the uninspired weekly pages Mr. 
Chesterton contributes to the London 
Illustrated News. We look for Jerusalem 
and we are given criticisms of English 
politics, the failure of industrialism, the 
debate between Huxley and Gladstone, 
the writings of George Moore, Ezra 
Pound on race migrations, and above all, 
a defence of the crusades. 
Godfrey of Bouillon is Mr. Chester- 
ton’s hero and his most thrilling descrip- 
tion is the crusader’s capture of the Holy 


City. Before the walls is a desperate 
army with the banner of the Cross, starv- 
ing peasants tortured by Greek fire 
thrown on them from the parapets, 
crushed like flies by bolts and stones 
hurled on them amid the “high minaret 
cries of Moslem triumph.” But amid the 
hell of battle, when all seemed lost, the 
crusader’s tower of timber and the Mos- 
lem tower of stone touched and met and 
“great Godfrey, alone and alive, had 
leapt upon the wall of Jerusalem.” It is 
in such living pages that Mr. Chesterton 
disdains his disconcerting tricks of style, 
his “’tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis 
true” method of juggling with words and 
phrases. His feeling for the crusades may 
be described in a single phrase from Sir 
George Adam Smith’s masterpiece, “The 
Historical Geography of Palestine”: 
“Seen across the shadow of their great 
failure the Crusades shine but a gleam of 
chivalry and romance.” Far from being 
“ventures of a mistaken Christianity,” to 
Mr. Chesterton they are the flower of the 
noblest faith; indeed, he explains the 
failure of the Middle Ages to reach a 
culmination, a complete development, to 
the defeat of the crusaders at the Horns 
of Hattin and the consequent capture of 
the Holy City. “I believe the whole 
medizval society failed because the heart 
went out of it with the loss of Jerus- 
alem.” To the author of the “Historical 
Geography,” the tragic defeat at the 
Horns of Hattin, July 5, 1187, was the 
end of an unrighteous cause. “A militant 
and truculent Christianity as false as the 
relics of the ‘True Cross’ round which 
it rallied, met its judicial defeat within 
view of the scenes where Christ pro- 
claimed the Gospel of Peace and went 
about doing good.” Here are two irre- 
concilable views. The case for the cru- 
saders has never been presented more 
sympathetically and more eloquently than 
by Mr. Chesterton. 

When he sees Jerusalem, the city is the 
daughter of the crusades, and this love 
of the Middle Ages frequently blinds 
him. One example must suffice. There 
are many mountains round about Jeru- 
salem set among the Judezan hills like 
an eagle’s nest. The highest peak of all, 
Nebi Samwil lying to the west, must have 
caught Mr. Chesterton’s gaze many a 
time. If it be, as many think, the Mizpah 
of Benjamin, then its summit, so recently 
the scene of desperate fighting in Allen- 
by’s capture of Jerusalem, has memories 
that attract the most careless pilgrim. 
Mr. Chesterton never mentions it. To the 
north lies another peak, clear and dis- 
tinct, Tell-el Ful, the Gibeah of Saul, 
where he had his palace and where David 
played before him to drive away the 
spirit that tormented him. Long before 
David, there the Benjaminites faced the 
relentless tribes of Israel, marching 
against that stronghold to wipe it from 
the face of the earth because of its 


crime. This means nothing to Mr. Ches- 
terton. But the hill to the south, Jebel-el- 
Fureidis, Mountain of Paradise in the 
Arabic, attracts him because of its 
European name, Frank Mountain. It is 
a strange hill for it has no crest, as 
though Nature had left it uncompleted, 
and to Mr. Chesterton it has the appear- 
ance of a round table, the table of Ar- 
thur’s knights. The legend that con- 
nects it with the Franks is a baseless 
one; “rien n’indique que cette colline aij 
été jamais occupée par les Croisés,” 
writes Father Barnabé Meistermann, 
who knows and loves the traditions of 
Palestine. But there is a name with 
which this mountain will be forever 
joined—the name of Herod the Great. 
He it was who leveled its crest to build 
there his palace and citadel, the Hero- 
dium; he it was who had two hundred 
marble steps set in the hillside leading 
to his fortress, and up that hillside, as 
he had commanded, his body was borne 
to be laid at rest in his stronghold. To- 
day, a few huge blocks of stone are all 
that is left of Herod’s building, but the 
hill whose very shape he changed will 
be his enduring monument. All this Mr. 
Chesterton ignores; he turns from his- 
tory, and history that is fascinating, to 
muse on a baseless tradition simply be- 
cause it concerned the crusaders. 

The “New Jerusalem,” then, contains 
surprisingly little of Jerusalem; there is 
much more discussion in it of modern 
English writers than of the Book one 
ordinarily associates with Palestine. If 
a reader is curious to know what this 
volume offers, it may be said in a phrase: 
Mr. Chesterton’s views on life. In the 
chapter “The Way of the Desert,” he ex- 
plains why a religion of the desert can 
not grow or develop. “The highest mes- 
sage of Mahomet is a piece of divine tau- 
tology. The very cry that God is God 
is a repetition of words, like the repeti- 
tion of wide sands and rolling sky.” 
There is a chapter on the “Philosophy of 
Sight Seeing.” In “The Other Side of 
the Desert” and “The Battle with the 
Dragon” he defends, so to speak, the 
naturalness of the supernatural; speak- 
ing of the story of the Gadarene swine, 
he says characteristically, “I find it easier 
to imagine an evil spirit agitating the 
legs of a pig than a good spirit agitating 
the legs of a table,’”’ and the reader will 
agree. We have already alluded to his 
treatment of the crusades, occupying two 
chapters; and the concluding section of 
the book is “The Problem of Zionism.” 

Mr. Chesterton has understood the 
irreconcilable conflict of race and religion 
that underlies the whole life of Jerusa- 
lem, for he has heard at the same instant 
“Islam crying from the turret and Israel 
wailing at the wall.” Nevertheless his 


discussion is quite unsatisfactory. In- 
stead of brushing aside its ambiguous 
phrases and attacking political Zionism 
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and the injustice at which it aims—an 
injustice to which no body of English 
or Americans would submit—he attacks 
Jewry. He considers all Jews as Orien- 
tals—as well call all Christians Semites—- 
and arrives at the preposterous and un- 
just conclusion that the Jewish citizen, 
say of England or America, can not be 
wholly devoted to his country; he might 
die for it, but he would desert it rather 
than die with it, were it doomed to de- 
struction. If you view the world up-side 
down, you see some rather startling and 
original sights; but after all, one must 
remember that it is not the real world 
but only an inverted one. 

Running through the volume is one 
dominating idea that holds even the most 
rambling chapters together, and that idea 
is the author’s vigorous belief in Chris- 
tianity as a world philosophy, a world 
religion. In these days of timid compro- 
mise it is refreshing to meet a man who 
can state his creed in a clear voice rather 
than in an apologetic whisper. Nowhere 
is Mr. Chesterton’s faith more eloquently 
expressed than in the passage describ- 
ing the impression made upon him by 
the Church of the Nativity. “In any 
case, I can never recapture in words the 
waves of sympathy with strange things 
that went through me in that twilight 
of the tall pillars, like giants robed in 
purple, standing still and looking down 
into that dark hole in the ground. Here 
halted that imperial civilization, when it 
had marched in triumph through the 
whole world; here in the evening of its 
days it came trailing in all its panoply 
in the pathway of the three kings. For 
it came following not only a falling but 
a fallen star and one that dived before 
them into a birthplace darker than a 
grave. And the lord of the laurels, clad 
in his sombre crimson, looked down into 
that darkness, and then looked up, and 
saw that all the stars in his own sky 
were dead. They were deities no longer 
but only a brilliant dust, scattered down 
the vain void of Lucretius.” 

EDWARD BLISS REED 


Locke at His Best 


THe Mounrtepank. By W. J. Locke. 
York: John Lane Company. 
FTER Mr. Locke’s war-marked prod- 
ucts, “The Red Planet” and “The 
Rough Road,” here is a tale to be ac- 
cepted with satisfaction; not as a rever- 
sion to his earlier manner, but as a step 
forward in romantic comedy. The eccen- 
tric hero is on hand, as seems inevitable 
with this story-teller. But he is not 
simply another Septimus, nor do we have 
anywhere too strongly the feeling that 
Mr. Locke is rehashing old matters or 
imitating himself. After all, the eccen- 
tric hero is the classic hero of romantic 
comedy. Meredith is based on him; as 
witness the two generations in “The 


New 


Amazing Marriage”: the Old Buccaneer 
father of the doughty bride, and Lord 
Fleetwood, the sublime egotist, the im- 
possible bridegroom whom time and 
woman in the end subdue. Often recently 
the queer fellow has appeared to great 
advantage as romantic hero—as in 
Mr. Hewlett’s “Mainwaring,” or the 
“Lucinda” of Anthony Hope. These two 
stories “The Mountebank,” thanks to the 
great company of confirmed Lockists ex- 
tant, must have been predestined to out- 
sell; and the loftiest contemner of “aver- 
age” taste will confess that it deserves 
ranking with them. 

Mainwaring was of buccaneer type, an 
adventurer who follows his star with a 
sort of innocent ruthlessness, in identify- 
ing personal triumph with the good of 
the whole. He was, as I recall him, a 
social nobody with a faculty of blustering 
and browbeating and, up to a certain 
point, dominating his superiors. He was 
not a gentleman, and the humor of the 
portrait is largely in its tracing the limit 
to which a clever bounder may go in the 
polite world. With the “Mountebank” 
matters are the other way round. Or 
rather we have in General Andrew 
Lackaday, alias Le Petit Patou, a roman- 
tic postulation that one of uncertain birth 
and haphazard breeding and uncouth 
physique and unseemly occupation may 
be not a bounder but a gentleman, and 
may therefore not only aspire but attain 
where the Mainwarings fail. But the 
story-teller is far too discreet not to leave 
us the possibility that Lackaday, the son 
of a pair of wandering mountebanks, may 
still be of gentle blood. As for the 
miracle of his mental cultivation and re- 
spectable presence, we are to trace it in 
part to personal instinct and in part to 
the early influence of a wise old Yankee 
clown (By gum!) who has adopted and 
brought up this stray orphan of the 
circus. Somehow the young clown grows 
up with a love for learning, and ardently 
pursues it in his hours of leisure. But 
a clown he remains. Nature has endowed 
him for the part with grotesque frame 
and face easily exaggerated. He becomes 
a tolerably successful figure in the pro- 
vincial Halls of France, first with a dog 
for partner and later with a girl whom he 
has taken up mainly out of pity and who 
becomes presently his mistress as well as 
his partner. Elodie is more than a mere 
clever study of a familiar type, the bour- 
geoise of the South. She is the real thing 
—which is to say a distillation or con- 
summation of the type. 

War comes; and the French mounte- 
bank, who has carefully kept the record 
of his English birth, becomes private and 
by brilliant stages Brigadier-General 
Lackaday of the English army. Details 
of his war experience are discreetly 
omitted. This is a tale of before and 
after; only the after turns out not so dif- 
ferent from the before. Lackaday can re- 


main a British soldier only by suffering 
demotion from  Brigadier-General to 
Major or so. He retires from the service, 
can find nothing to do in England or 
France, and is forced to become once more 
Le Petit Patou, with his “Madame Patou” 
again assisting. Meanwhile, however, as 
war-hero and officer of rank, he has met 
and loved the beautiful aristocrat, Lady 
Auriol Dayne, who returns his feeling. 
As he has all the notions of loyalty and 
sacrifice which the traditions of a 
medieval chivalry exact of a gentleman 
and an officer, he does not hesitate to turn 
his back on the Auriol of his love in order 
to pay his duty to the Elodie of his mild 
affection. Besides, who is he to offer 
himself, etc.? And why should he think 
Lady Auriol would have him? And so on. 
A quite complete situation for romantic 
comedy, which the showman works out to 
our satisfaction. At one point—Lacka- 
day’s stupid misconstruing of Bakkus’s 
motive in taking Elodie off his hands, 
and of Elodie’s motive in arranging to be 
so taken off—the central portrait is 
blurred and cheapened. The whole dé- 
nouement is a little hurried and huddled. 
But no doubt the showman knows. “Here 
we have finished our real business,” he 
says. “In another moment the audience 
will be shuffling unconsciously and feel- 
ing for their hats. Let us have the cur- 
tain down in plenty of season.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Constitutional Freedom of 
Speech and Press 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
EW people who have discussed the 

theme of this volume, especially in 
recent months, have been able to achieve 
the heights of disinterested and philo- 
sophic calm reached by Mr. Day in that 
always diverting, sometimes profound, 
little book, “This Simian World.” His 
words are worth quoting: 

It is fair to judge peoples by the rights 
they will sacrifice most for. Super-cat-men 
would have been outraged, had their right of 
personal combat been questioned. The simian 
submits with odd readiness to the loss of this 
privilege. What outrages him is to make him 
stop wagging his tongue. He becomes most 
excited and passionate about the right of free 


speech, even going so far in his emotion as to 
declare it is sacred. 


Whatever a simian does, there must always 
be some talking about it. He can’t even make 
peace without a kind of chatter called a peace 
conference. Super-cats would not have had to 

“make” peace: they would have just walked 
off and stopped fighting. 

Of course, it will not do to hold Pro- 
fessor Chafee to any such standard of 
aloofness from the primitive urge. 
Though treating of many other, related 
topics, Professor Chafee’s volume is ad- 
dressed primarily to the task of defining 
that “freedom” of speech and of the 
press which, by the First Amendment to 
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the Constitution, Congress is forbidden 
to “abridge.” The question may be 
stated thus: Congress has no specifically 
delegated power to legislate respecting 
speech and press at all, but it does have 
the power to make “all laws necessary 
and proper” for carrying into execution 
its own enumerated powers and the pow- 
ers vested by the Constitution in the na- 
tional Government or any department or 
officer thereof. So the problem is to 
draw the line between the power thus 
conferred—the power to keep the na- 
tional Government functioning efficiently 
for its assigned purposes—and the im- 
munity created by the First Amend- 
ment.* 

Thus, to illustrate :—By the Espionage 
Act as amended May 16, 1918, Congress, 
in the assumed exercise of its war pow- 
ers, prohibited (1) “the saying or do- 
ing of anything with intent to obstruct 
the sale of United States bonds, except 
by way of bona fide and not disloyal ad- 
vice;” (2) “uttering, printing, writing, 
or publishing any disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous, or abusive language, or langu- 
age intended to cause contempt, scorn, 
contumely or disrepute as regards the 
form of government of the United 
States;” (3) “or the Constitution;” (4) 
“or the flag;” (5) “or the uniform of 
the Army or Navy;” (6) “or any langu- 
age intended to incite resistance to the 
United States or promote the cause of its 
enemies;” (7) “urging any curtailment 
of production of any things necessary 
to the prosecution of the war with in- 
tent to hinder its prosecution;” (8) “ad- 
vocating, teaching, defending, or sug- 
gesting the doing of any of these acts;” 
and (9) “words or acts supporting or 
favoring the cause of any country at war 
with us, or opposing the cause of the 
United States therein. Whoever com- 
mits any one of these offenses in this 
or any future war is liable’”—unless the 
act is meantime repealed—‘“to the maxi- 
mum penalty of $10,000 fine or twenty 
years’ imprisonment, or both.” 

Regarded even as war measures these 
provisions are, in Professor Chafee’s 
opinion, in conflict with the First Amend- 
ment. They virtually revive, he argues, 
the common law of seditious libel, which 
condemned publications for their sup- 
posed bad “tendency,” while the precise 
purpose of the First Amendment—as 
well as of similar provisions in the early 
State Constitutions—was to get rid of 
this feature of the common law. Nor 
does he regard the fact that some of 
the above recited provisions of the 
Espionage Act are conditioned by the 
bad “intent” of the speaker or writer 
to be material, since, he argues, the “in- 
” “The line has to be drawn both in wartime and in 
peace, though not necessarily at the same place. The 
First Amendment is always operative, and it is Pro- 
fessor Chafee’s contention that it always sets a cer- 
tain limit which may not be passed by Congress, no 
matter what the exigency. But even were that true, 


the “‘necessary and proper” clause would naturally have 
a less broad application in peace than in wartime. 








tent” of the utterer is ordinarily estab- 
lished simply from the ‘‘tendency” of the 
utterance. Also, it is immaterial that, 
while before the passage of Fox’s Libel 
Act in 1792 the “‘tendency” of a writing 
was matter for the court alone, the “‘in- 
tent” of a writer has since then been 
left to the jury, “the essential question” 
being, “not who is to judge of the crim- 
inality of an utterance, but what is the 
test of its criminality” (p. 25; but com- 
pare what is said on p. 9). And what is 
the test of the criminality of an utter- 
ance? It is, Professor Chafee answers, 
whether the utterance amounts to a 
solicitation or incitement to crime; in 
other words, a criminal attempt, so that, 
had the crime itself been committed, 
the utterer would have been indictable 
for it, either as accessory or principal 
(pp. 24-25 and 51-52). In short, there 
can be, under our Constitutional guaran- 
tees, no such thing as unlawful words 
apart from their relation to unlawful 
acts, actual or dangerously near to oc- 
curring. That the laws of libel and 
blasphemy constitute exceptions to this 
theory is admitted. Indeed, it is con- 
ceded that language may even be so 
“grossly unpatriotic” as to be criminal; 
—hbut that is something, it is insisted, 
“altogether different from sedition” (pp. 
14-15 and 169-171). 

Professor Chafee begins his argument 
with an attack on the Blackstonian con- 
ception of liberty of the press. This 
comprised two elements: First, free- 
dom from censorship before publication; 
secondly, responsibility to the law for 
abuse of this freedom. It has to be 
granted, I think, that while it is sup- 
ported by a good deal of authority, (see, 
for instance, Justice Holmes’s opinion in 
Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U. 8S. 454), 
that view of freedom of the press which 
defines it as merely immunity from con- 
trol preliminary to the act of publica- 
tion is at once too broad and too narrow. 
On the one hand, as Cooley phrased it, 
“The liberty of the press might be ren- 
dered a mockery and a delusion........ 
if, while every man was at liberty to 
publish what he pleased, the public au- 
thorities might, nevertheless, punish him 
for harmless publications.” On the other 
hand, adherence in good faith to this 
definition would preclude any control of 
the right of circulation, such as is exer- 
cised by the Postmaster General to-day 
over certain kinds of publications, since 
the right of circulation is clearly an 
ingredient of the right of publication. 
On the whole, Professor Chafee’s attack 
upon this feature of Blackstone’s view of 
liberty of the press must to-day be con- 
ceded to be sound. 

Not so with his evident disparage- 
ment of the other feature of Blackstone’s 
definition, its implied distinction between 
freedom of the press and abuse of that 
freedom. On this point Professor Chafee 








quotes Stephen to the following effect: 
“Hobbes is nearly the only writer who, 
it seems to me, is capable of using the 
word ‘liberty’ without talking nonsense.” 
If by this Professor Chafee means to 
suggest that a Constitutional liberty in- 
cludes all possible abuses of it, then the 
criticism is merely absurd; but if he 
does not mean that, then its relevancy 
to the present discussion is not evident. 
It is true, as he suggests, that some of 
the early State Constitutions declared for 
“liberty of the press” in unqualified 
terms—that, for instance, of Massachu- 
setts. But, as was pointed out by Chief 
Justice Parker in an early case arising 
under the provision in question, liberty 
of the press, no more than the liberty 
to keep fire-arms, carries with it the 
right of harmful exercise. The truth 
is that these early Constitutional pro- 
visions, instead of casting doubt on the 
second part of Blackstone’s definition of 
liberty of the press, directly confirm the 
first part of it. Thus the provision of 
the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 to 
which Professor Chafee refers _par- 
ticularly reads thus: “The people have 
the right to freedom of speech and of 
writing, and publishing their sentiments; 
therefore, the freedom of the press ought 
not to be restrained.” Quite clearly, 
“freedom of the press” here means sim- 
ply freedom of publication.* But even if 
it were otherwise, that fact would be of 
little weight today when, out of our 
forty-eight State Constitutions, thirty- 
nine specifically qualify freedom of 
speech and press by imposing responsi- 
bility “for the abuse of that privilege.” 
Chief Justice White only phrased well- 
settled doctrine, as well as common sense, 
when he said in a recent case: “However 
complete is the right of the press to 
state public things and discuss them, 
that right, as every other right enjoyed 
in human society, is subject to the re- 
straints which separate right from 
wrong doing” (247 U.S. 402). 

For the rest, Professor Chafee’s at- 
tack upon Blackstone’s authority seems 
rather trivial. He urges against Black- 
stone’s right to be regarded as an ex- 
positor of the First Amendment that he 
was “anti-republican,” that he defended 
Parliament’s right to tax the American 
colonies, that he wrote before the enact- 
ment of Fox’s Libel Act. These objec- 
tions to a great extent answer one an- 
other. For if Blackstone was. anti-re- 
publican, Fox, at least, was a Whig, who 
resisted vehemently Parliament’s right 
to tax America; and yet Fox felt it suf- 
ficient to alter not the standards of the 
common law regarding seditious libel, 
but merely the procedure by which these 
were ) enforced. Certainly, it should not 


*Note also Jefferson's words in a letter to Madison, 
dated July 31, 1788: “A declaration that the federal 
government will never restrain the presses from print- 
ing anything they please will not take away the lia- 
bility of the printers for false facts printed.” Writ- 


ings (Ford, ed.), V. 47. 
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be forgotten that the First Amendment 
was written into the Constitution by 
students of Blackstone and that it is in 
his pages that the notion of liberty of 
the press, from being merely a literary 
and political shibboleth, is first raised 
to the position of an accepted legal con- 
cept. 

Nor does the history of the Sedition 
Act of 1798, despite Professor Chafee’s 
inference to the contrary, prove that it 
was the intention of the First Amend- 
ment to get rid of the Blackstonian in- 
terpretation of freedom of speech. That 
act “punished false, scandalous, and ma- 
licious writings against the Government, 
either House of Congress, or the Presi- 
dent, if published with intent to defame 
any of them, or to excite against them 
the hatred of the people, or to stir up 
sedition,” etc. True, it was denounced 
as unconstitutional by Jefferson; but on 
what ground? The following words from 
the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 state 
it: “No power over the freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, or freedom of 
the press being delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, all lawful 
powers respecting the same did of right 
remain and were reserved to the States 
or to the people.” Jefferson’s concern was 
for freedom of the press as against the 
national Government, not’ as against the 
States; his reliance, therefore, was not 

1 “liberty of the press” as such, but 
upon the principle of States Rights. This 
was substantially the position also of 
Madison (see Mr. T. F. Carroll’s article 
on the subject in the Michigan Law Re- 
view for May, 1920). 

How entirely Blackstonian Jefferson’s 
view of liberty of the press in the States 
was, is brought out sharply in a letter 
which he wrote early in 1803 to a party 
henchman, Governor McKean of Pennsyl- 
vania. The salient passages run as fol- 
lows: 

On the subject of prosecutions, what I say 
must be entirely confidential, for you know 
the passion for torturing every sentiment and 
word which comes from me. The federalists 
having failed in destroying the freedom of the 
press by their gag-law, seem to have attacked 
it in an opposite form, that is by pushing its 
licentiousness and its lying to such a degree 
of prostitution as to deprive it of all credit. ... 
This is a dangerous state of things, and the 
press ought to be restored to its credibility if 
possible. The restraints provided by the laws 
of the states are sufficient for this if applied. 
And I have therefore long thought that a few 
prosecutions of the most prominent offenders 
would have a wholesome effect in restoring the 
integrity of the press. Not a general prosecu- 
tion, for that would look like a persecution; 
but a selected one. The paper I now enclose 
appears to me to offer as good an instance . . . 
to make an example of, as can be selected... . 
If the same thing were done in some other of 
the states it will place the whole band more on 
their guard. (Writings of Jefferson [P. L. 
Ford, editor] VIII, 216-217). 

This characteristic Jeffersonian produc- 
tion is not printed in the presumably 


complete Memorial Edition of his writ- 
ings, the explanation being, perhaps, that 
it would have made difficult the extrav- 
agant eulogy by the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels which is there printed of Jeffer- 
son as the great apostle of freedom of 
speech and the press. 

But the influence of the Sedition Act 
needs to be pursued a step farther. The 
act itself mitigated the older Common 
Law in two ways: first, by introducing 
the test of “intent”? which was to be left 
to the jury, and, secondly, by admitting 
the defense of truth; and both these 
features of it later bore important fruit. 
Thus in the Croswell case, which was a 
prosecution instituted in the New York 
courts for seditious libel of the Presi- 
dent a few months after his letter to 
McKean, and perhaps in consequence of 
it, Hamilton, who was Croswell’s at- 
torney, brought forward the argument 
that the mitigations of the Sedition Act 
had modified the Common Law of sedi- 
tion for the States as well as the national 
Government. The court rejected the ar- 
gument; but the year following, both 
houses of the New York legislature 
adopted unanimously the definition of 
liberty of the press which Hamilton had 
formulated on this occasion: “The right 
to publish, with impunity, truth, with 
good motives, for justifiable ends, though 
reflecting on Government, magistracy, or 
individuals.” It is obvious that this 
definition embodies the Blackstonian in- 
terpretation, modified along the lines of 
the Sedition Act, to the fullest extent; 
notwithstanding which, it is incorporated 
to-day in nearly one-half of our State 
Constitutions. 

In a long chapter entitled “A Con- 
temporary State Trial”—for that matter 
a murder trial is a “State trial’—Mr. 
Chafee treats at length of the recent 
Abrams case, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in which (250 U. S. 616) repre- 
sents still another rebuff for his theory 
of the First Amendment. But this case is 
important also in another way, for it 
serves to raise the question of the va- 
lidity of his repeated intimation that the 
test of intent is practically the same thing 
as the old common law test of tendency, 
since the former is inferred from the 
latter (pp. 26, 56, 67, 97, etc.). His own 
account of the matter shows that de- 
fendants in the Abrams case were al- 
lowed to testify directly regarding their 
intentions, and elsewhere he makes the 
following general statement regarding 
the conduct of trials under the Espionage 
Act: “The number of Espionage Act 
judges who are guilty of actually 
prejudicial conduct at the trials is com- 
paratively few, and in many respects 
the judges deserve . . . praise. . . for 
giving great latitude to the defendant’s 
proof and urging upon the jury the 
necessity for the dispassionate considera- 
tion of evidence” (p. 85). This‘ testi- 


mony may be legitimately supplemented, 
moreover, by the recorded charges of 
judges on the precise question of intent, 
one of which, an entirely typical one, 
reads in part as follows: 

There is no presumption which is conclu- 

sive, either in law or in fact, that he [the de- 
fendant] actually intended what may appear to 
you to be the natural, usual, and necessary 
consequences of uttering such words, and you 
will consider this matter in connection with all 
the other evidence in the case for the purpose 
of determining what was in fact the defendant’s 
actual purpose and intent. (/nterpretation of 
War Statutes, Bulletin 191.) 
As Professor Chafee points out, in 
prosecutions under the Sedition Act of 
1798, the judges bulldozed the juries and 
reduced the test of intent to a mere 
fiction; but this was not the case under 
the Espionage Act. The one substantial 
grievance to which the enforcement of 
the latter act gives rise is to be found in 
the length of the sentences imposed. The 
judges seem to have acted from the point 
of view of the Englishman who refused 
to conjecture how long the war would 
last, but opined that “the first eighty 
years would be the worst.” But whatever 
the explanation, the grievance is one 
which can be removed by the pardoning 
power, and it should be so removed now 
that the war is over.* 

“Freedom of Speech” is a tract for 
the times. On its constructive side it has 
not prevailed—at least, in the way in- 
tended by its author; and it is well that 
it has not. Why, just at the moment 
when it is becoming flexible and readily 
adaptable to pressing social needs, 
should Constitutional law be asked to 
admit a new vested right—the right of 
agitation, forsooth? Furthermore, what 
one of all our guaranteed liberties should 
be better capable to shift for itself than 
just this one? But, as a protest against 
some of the egregious outcroppings of 
an over-developed war psychology the 
book is distinctly worth while—has in- 
deed already rendered noteworthy serv- 
ice, in which connection it deserves to 
be catalogued with Mr. Hughes’ protest 
against the exclusion of the five Social- 
ists from the New York Assembly and 
the protest by the sixteen attorneys— 
of whom Mr. Chafee was one—against 
the raids engineered by the Department 
of Justice early last year. By such 
agencies it is that American public 
opinion, long bedrugged by propaganda, 
official and otherwise, has been at last 
restored to the fresh air of common sense 
and sanity. It should be added that, in 
its new mood, public opinion has ap- 
parently about settled, as a matter of 
practical policy, on a test fairly approxi- 
mating to that urged by Mr. Chafee as 
one that will meet present necessities. 
Speech advocating violence and breach of 
the law may be banned, but Congress 

*T have felt free in this review to draw upon my 
article in the November issue of the Yale Law Journal, 


in which certain aspects of the subject are treated at 
greater length. 
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will not go much beyond that. This, too, 
is as it should be. Where else but in the 
forum of free discussion should the right 
of free speech vindicate its right to ex- 
ist? 

EDWARD 8S. CORWIN 


Drama 


‘‘Mr. Pim Passes By’’ and 
‘“‘Cradle Song’”’ 


NE of the pleasant smaller things 

about Mr. A. A. Milne’s “Mr. Pim 
Passes By” is the sense of physical ease, 
of shielded and inviolate well-being, 
which emanates from the charming house 
in Buckinghamshire in which its scene is 
laid. I have a fondness of which I have 
not even the grace to be ashamed for 
plays in which the refinement of the set- 
ting is unbroken, and in which the bodies 
at least of all the participants have been 
delicately reared. I like to be aided to 
imagine a luxury which in the absence 
of fulsome excess and embittering con- 
trasts should be sweet and pure. Give 
me a play in which the very panels and 
wainscots, the rugs and hangings, assure 
me of a momentary respite from the sor- 
didness of the actual world and its suc- 
cessful copyist, the current theatre. Give 
me an Eden into which the serpent may 
penetrate if you please, but not the cock- 
roach. The environment in such plays 
is a guarantee of the outcome. Every- 
body is childishly but joyously assured 
that fate will defer to the owners of 
a certain quality of furniture. This at- 
titude would not be defensible in a con- 
vention of philosophers, but philosophers 
do not usually convene in the neighbor- 
hood of footlights. The Theatre Guild, 
which puts on the play, is fortunate in 
the possession in Mr. Simonson of an 
artist whose hand is evocative of these 
seductions. 

Mr. Pim calls four times in one day 
on the Mardens, an English couple, in 
their country home. Forty, or even 
twenty, years ago Mr. Pim would have 
been a blackmailer with a voice as bristly 
as his chin. To-day he is an urbane, 
shrinking, deprecatory old gentleman, 
and it is very amusing and very adroit 
that he should three times be made the 
instrument for turning on and turning 
off electrifications in a country house 
whose master he does not even know. 
The revelations he brings in periodic 
instalments are these: First, that Mrs. 
Marden’s former husband is alive; sec- 
ond, that he is dead, but was alive at 
the time of Mrs. Marden’s second mar- 
riage; third, that he is dead and has 
been dead from the outset. In the same 
day, therefore, Mrs. Marden is succes- 
sively her husband’s wife, his mistress 
without matrimonial prospects, his mis- 
tress with matrimonial prospects, and his 


wife; and the unduly reminiscent and 
unduly forgetful Mr. Pim is the author 
of these hurrying revolutions. Obviously, 
a mere circuit of this kind, however pal- 
pitant, will not constitute a play; some 
novelty in the outcome is imperative. 
That novelty is found in Mrs. Marden’s 
use of the vicissitudes of the day to ob- 
tain her husband’s consent to the mar- 
riage of his daughter to a penniless 
young radical who paints. How this is 
done shall be told later. 

Mr. Milne’s play is farce or next-door 
to farce, and at one point it overlaps 
the boundaries of farce in a fashion 
which instructively defines those bounda- 
ries. That our comic and serious plays 
should draw their materials so largely 
from identical situations, from conflict, 
marriage, crime, sometimes even from 
death and religion, is a fact which is 
itself both serious and comic. Thalia 
and Melpomene are alike in the posses- 
sion of brow, eyes, nose, mouth, and 
chin; the difference is in the expressions. 
A farce may safely and properly deal 
with topics which in real life excite the 
most serious concern or open up the 
gravest moral problems. Only the farce 
itself must not raise the problem. The 
serious and comic aspects of the same 
situation must beware of each other. If 
a chaplain and a buffoon occupied the 
same stateroom—as they do in human 
nature—it would be politic in the chap- 
lain not to wake the buffoon while he 
was saying his paternoster, and politic 
in the buffoon to hide his tomfoolery 
from the chaplain. But Mr. Milne does 
wake the chaplain; he does put the 
moral question of the claims and duties 
of a second wife whose first husband is 
discovered to be alive. The husband is 
conventional, the wife liberal; Mr. Milne 
stresses the difference. All he wants, 
however, is his laugh, and he gets his 
laugh, for Mr. Milne was known as a wit 
before he turned playwright, and the 
objection I have named does not trouble 
all playgoers. But the state of mind 
which he rouses or tends to rouse is in- 
imical to his own jest. He should not 
lead us to the tavern by way of the 
church and the churchyard if he does 
not want those of us who are capable of 
terror to find ghosts in the tankard. 

There is another point in which Mr. 
Milne’s treatment is perturbing. Mrs. 
Marden does not confide the third dis- 
covery—the discovery that the first hus- 
band has been dead all the time—to her 
second mate. What is her reason for a 
silence at once so unnatural, so cruel, and 
so unfair—a silence that amounts to 
treachery? Her reason is definite. She 
means to go through the superfluous and 
farcical remarriage, to pretend reluctance 
from that step, and to sell her consent 
at the price of her husband’s acquies- 
cence in his daughter’s engagement. She 
is said to be a clever woman, and she 
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has promised to see the young people 
through, but we cannot repress the 
thought that a clever woman should have 
been able to circumvent a mulish hus- 
band without the extraordinary alms 
from destiny contained in Mr. Pim’s 
convulsing revelation and without the 
commission of an act which puts her 
definitely outside the pale of the probi- 
ties and decorums. Is paternity in our 
day so inexorable that the improbable 
and the iniquitous must both be called 
in to effect its subdual? After all, this 
is England and 1920; we are a long way 
from the Seven Hills and the patria po- 
testas. 

The acting was praiseworthy. Mr. 
Erskine Sanford made an effective rab- 
bit-like Mr. Pim. - Mr. Dudley Digges as 
the squire was good in the first act, but 
later on allowed too free a course to that 
anguished vertigo which was the pith of 
his comedy in “Jane Clegg” and “John 
Ferguson”; it is unconvincing in an Eng- 
lish squire. Miss Laura Hope Crewes 
met all requirements as Mrs. Marden. 
She sews assiduously in the part, and 
her elocution had a long, slender, rapid 
sweep that curiously resembled the art 
of an accomplished needlewoman. 

“Cradle Song,” staged and grouped 
with rare skill by Mr. Augustin Duncan 
for special matinees at the Times Square 
Theatre, is a play in two acts by Gregorio 
Martinez Sierra, and its scene is laid 
exclusively in a convent. The fear of 
tedium which springs to meet this last 
announcement is abruptly merged in an 
opposite fear, the fear of scandal, by the 
discovery that the theme is the repressed 
maternity of nuns. The second of these 
fears is quite baseless; the first is jus- 
tified only by the second act. It is 
curious that the first act, which is a suc- 
cess, and the second, which is close to 
a failure, employ almost exactly the same 
method. That method is the slow accu- 
mulation of quiet effects of an innocently 
sympathetic quality. But slowness and 
quietness, not inauspicious for begin- 
nings, are words of evil import for all 
finalities. In finalities the demand for 
speed is quickened, and the hope of com- 
pensating accelerations in the sequel is 
withdrawn. The sympathy which is 
roused by the first act of “Cradle Song” 
is lost in the concluding act amid repe- 
titions that attenuate and accumulations 
which disperse. In Act I a foundling is 
left at the door of a convent, and the 
nuns become her foster-mothers. They 
are good, but not too good, these nuns, 
and the foibles which humanize a con- 
vent are portrayed with an archness that 
never roughens into satire. In the sec- 
ond act the nuns, in a sorrow which is 
brightened by sympathy, relinquish 


their charge to a manly young bride- 
groom. The goodbyes really fill the act, 
and perhaps we ought to be charmed; 
but somehow the time for idyls in the 
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play is passed, or the idyllic is not quite 
reached. When the nun advises the 
bridegroom, in case Teresa should catch 
cold, to give her hot water with a spoon- 
ful of rum and unlimited sugar, we feel 
that something very close to this might 
be delightful, but that just this now and 
here does not delight. Perhaps the sugar 
is too obviously unlimited; perhaps there 
is too much hot water for the rum. The 
acting was entirely competent. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


Two More Operas at the 
Metropolitan — American 
Music and Mr. Damrosch 


—Schoenberg and Corelli 


FTER a dull interlude of several 

weeks, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has shown 
that he is still capable of making opera 
live. He has presented, with an interval 
of a few days between the two, a revival 
of Giordano’s “Andrea Chénier” and 
Karl Weis’s “Polish Jew.” 

The revival was a very welcome one. 
For “Andrea Chénier,” although not 
quite of the first rank, is a good opera, 
dramatic and melodic; not “modern” in 
the sense they attach to lyric drama, say, 
in Paris, but quite in touch with what 
the public looks upon as modern in New 
York. It is among the very best of all 
the efforts of the “young” Italian School, 
which, as we know, is not so young as it 
was years ago. Giordano then seemed 
likely to lead all the “Veritists.” But 
he grew well-to-do and lost his high am- 
bition. His later works, “Fedora” and 
“Siberia,” were less important than his 
“Andrea Chénier,” perhaps because they 
dealt with themes less fitted for effective 
treatment. 

Out of the story of the far-famed poet, 
Luigi Illica, an admirable librettist, had 
carved a vivid, stirring plot. It told us 
of the rivalry in love between Chénier 
and an enemy named Gérard, who in the 
end did all he could to save the hero 
and the woman of his heart—the aristo- 
cratic Madeleine—from death. And, in- 
cidentally, it touched upon the struggle 
between Robespierre and Chénier; while 
as a background we had the grim Revo- 
lution. In the final scene we see Chénier 
and his Madeleine sent to the guillotine. 

For half a century or more a supersti- 
tion has caused New York managers to 
look churlishly on plays inspired by 
episodes in the French fight for freedom. 
Illica was not hampered by this prej- 
udice. Except in the first act of “Andrea 
Chénier,” which is not quite so clear 
and clever as the rest, he supplied 
Giordano with a really fine libretto, one 
of the most impressive I recall in opera. 

The work was heard here many years 
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Macmillan’s Spring Fiction List~— 7 


Eerie Mystery 


THE GREY ROOM By Eden Phillpotte 


The most cheerful room at Chadlands was rumored to be “haunted.” 
The new son-in-law, laughing at orders, determined to lay the ghost. 
He was found dead in the morning. His devout father probes for a 
supernatural cause, a famous detective for a natural one; both with 
the same fatal result. The solution is unique. $2.00 


Piquant Surprise 


A CASE IN CAMERA By Oliver Onions 


A parachute falls on the roof of Philip Esdaile’s Chelsea studio, crash- 
ing into a breakfast party and an imminent honeymoon and Esdaile’s 
peace of mind, and smashing up things in general. For one of the young 
men is dead and the other is trying to reach a revolver that he has 
dropped, and the resulting conspiracy to suppress the evidence is only 
one of the exciting developments. Went to its second edition before 
publication. $2.00 





Rich Humor 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING By Arthur Train 


A merry tale of a hustling young American who, setting out to conquer 
leisurely old England, incautiously booked return passage on the same 
steamer; and of how he did not take it. By the author of the “Tutt 
and Mr. Tutt” stories. $1.75 


Valiant Adventure 


TIMBER WOLVES By Bernard Cronin 


In which young Jack Heritage goes on a legal errand into the big lum- 
ber lands of Tasmania, finds himself swept into a stormy current of 
intrigue and exploitation, and valiantly joins forces with the settlers— 
and Peggy Adaire—against the timber ring. $2.00 





Friendly Intimacy 


“FOLKS” By Victor Murdock 


In which the people who live in Wichita, Kansas, and elsewhere in the 
world are revealed in all their kindly neighborliness—from Theodore 
Roosevelt and Major McKinley, “the most gentle of all the men I have 
ever known,” to the humble builders of a mid-continent boom 
town. $2.00 
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WELLS’ OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


NOW IN ITS SEVENTH EDITION 























“To call it the book of the season is feeble—it is the most am- 
bitious, and, in view of its ambition, the most successful book of 
a great many seasons.”—Chicago Post. 

“A literary event of world wide importance.”—Boston Transcript. 
“To read this book is a liberal education.”—The Nation. 
“There are no words strong enough to use in urging every intel- 
ligent and ambitious man to buy and read these books at any 
sacrifice whatsoever.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 

In two volumes. The Set $10.50 Order now 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A New Political Issue 
Needed 


That will Account for an Expenditure of from 
Twelve to Fifteen Million Dollars per Day 
by the National Government 


1789 


HE cost of the federal government 
was originally small and easily met 
through the tariff and excise. This field 
of indirect taxation, reserved to the fed- 
eral government, became the battle 
ground for the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, who sought through an in- 
crease or decrease in the tariff to main- 
tain a fair competition between the three 
great interests of the country, agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, and to pro- 
tect home industries during their growth 
from foreign competition. 


An increasing pension budget, new com- 


mittees invested with the power to spend 
large sums of money on waterways, 
roads, educational institutions, military 
and naval protection, gradually brought 
about a national deficit which forced Con- 
gress to levy direct taxes. By 1910 the 
direct tax on corporations amounted to 
nearly 21 million dollars. In 1913 Con- 
gress passed the Seventeenth Amendment 
giving the Federal Government the power 
to tax individual incomes. The 1920 tax 
returns show that only 260 million dol- 
lars was collected from custom duties 
out of a total of nearly five and one-half 
billion dollars. 


1921 


ODAY the cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is met primarily through di- 
rect taxation. Formerly, this power of 
the national government was defined and 
limited by indirect taxation. The power 
of the federal government is no longer 
limited by any consideration for the 
states; taxes are collected by the state 
and federal governments from the same 
individual and the same corporation. 


The battle field of the two political 
parties has changed from indirect to di- 
rect taxation. 


If America still believes in local self- 
government, in the delegated power of a 
central government, the local community 
will not allow its rightful position in the 
life of the nation to be usurped. A local 
part in state and national affairs is nec- 
essary to local interest and self-govern- 
ment. “In Massachusetts the state and 
county make use of the machinery of the 
town government in order to assess and 
collect the taxes. Each year the town 
assessors know that a certain amount of 
money must be raised from the taxpayers 
of the town—partly for the town, partly 
for the county, partly for the state—and 
for the general convenience they usually 
assess it upon the taxpayers all at once.” 


When the field of taxation is the same 
for the federal and state governments, a 
collection of taxes from the individual 
directly by the federal government results 
in a duplication of effort and the destruc- 
tion of local self-government. 

The power of the federal government 
to levy taxes on individual incomes when 
limited by the responsibility of the town, 
county and state for assessment and col- 
lection of the taxes, leaves the issue of 
direct taxation free for consideration. 

A fairer division of income or produc- 
tion above a minimum, on the basis of 
ability, will furnish a wider field from 
which the taxes may be drawn, thereby 
securing the interest of a greater number 
of citizens in maintaining through direct 
taxation a fair competition between agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures. 

In the event of a great national crisis 
fair mindedness and power must be one 
and the same. Today the manufacturers 
and labor unions all over the world are 
seeking to destroy fair competition, and 
when we further recall that the centrali- 
zation of power in the manufacturing 
interests of Germany gave that nation 
the opportunity to bring on the World 
War, we realize how vital a national issue 
is direct taxation. 


To Employment Managers, Labor Executives and all interested in 


“A Plan For Averting Industrial Strife” 


Send today for a copy of pamphlet by 


SCOVILLE HAMLIN 


Price Five Cents. 


66 Broadway, New York 














ago at the Academy, and in the time of 
the late Mr. Hammerstein was put on, 
rather carelessly, at the Manhattan 
Opera House. On both occasions it was 
warmly praised. Yet not until this 
month did it occur to Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
that it should be included in the Metro- 
politan repertory. Having made his 
mind up on this point, though, the Italian 
manager of our American opera house be- 
stirred himself, with excellent results, 
The revival of this long-neglected opera 
does more than credit to him, to the 
singers who interpreted the opera, and, 
in some ways, to the stage management. 
For the first time “Andrea Chénier” can 
be seen here with appropriate settings, 
and heard with artists fully able to do 
justice to it lyrically, and in some in- 
stances, histrionically. Giordano’s score, 
though not in every act original, had 
breadth and eloquence. The melodic 
themes are frequently entrusted not to 
the voices but to the orchestra. But 
there are several “scenes” and solos and 
duets, to say nothing of a charming 
“Shepherds’ Chorus,” which give the 
singers good and ample opportunities. 
They made the most of them, too, in 
at least the cases of the Chénier (Gigli), 
the Madeleine (Claudia Muzio), and the 
Gérard (Danise). Had the appearance 
of the new tenor, Gigli, been as content- 
ing as his voice, he would have carried 
off the honors of the performance. But, 
as it was, they went to the new baritone, 
Danise, virile and convincing. 

“The Polish Jew” of Karl Weis proved 
quite harmless. A trifle tame and drab 
and, to be candid, futile. It may be 
heard a few times this season, but will 
hardly stand the strain of a revival. 

At the two most recent concerts in 
his historic series, Mr. Damrosch, aided 
by the New York Symphony, gave us 
some American compositions. Among 
them, as an example of the earlier style 
affected by our musicians, was the Sin- 
fonietta in D of the now obsolescent, if 
not obsolete, George Chadwick. It has 
some merit in a simple, classic way. But 
it has aged. The “Dirge” and “Village 
Festival” movements from the “Indian 
Suite” recalled MacDowell—and, at 
times, compelled the listener to remember 
Wagner's “Siegfried” March. Three ex- 
cerpts from the “In a Perambulator” 
Suite revealed John Alden Carpenter as 
a possible emulator of Ravel and Tschai- 
kowsky. The “Vilanelle du Diable” of 
Loeffler, alas, reminded us in turn of 
Debussy and Berlioz. The “White Pea- 
cock” of the late Charles T. Griffes again 
took us back to Debussy. As for the 
noisy, over-rated “Negro Rhapsody” of 
John Powell, it had no place in an his- 
toric scheme. By far the best-made 


music in the programme was contributed 
by Mr. Damrosch, whose four movements 
from his “Electra” sometimes charmed 
me by its antique feeling. 
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Paul Kochanski, one of the most 
promising and well-equipped of the 
violinists we have heard this season, gave 
a recital a few days ago. He played, 
among other things, an arrangement of a 
Vivaldi concerto, with virtuosity and 
style of a high order. 

One of the most interesting concerts 
yet directed here by that remarkable and 
too much neglected conductor, Mr. Men- 
gelberg, took place last week, when the 
National Symphony Orchestra __in- 
terpreted the exquisite eighth “concerto 
Grosso” of Corelli and Schoenberg’s long- 
talked-of tone-poem, “Verklirte Nacht.” 
The Schoenberg number, in the early 
manner of the composer, was voluptuous 
and agreeable, unmarked by many of the 
disconcerting features of his later style. 
But it was far too long. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 





Democracy and 


the Human Equation 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


This is no dry analysis of the structure 
of democratic institutions, but a vivid 
and arresting discussion of the vital 
problem of whether or not democratic 
methods can yield an efficient admin- 
istration of public: business. 

$2.00 at any bookstore. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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NEW DODD, MEAD FICTION 


DM 








“HELL’S HATCHES” By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of «In the Tracks of the Trades,”’ etc. 


This is a “he” book if there ever was one. The author, who has voyaged 
and lived all through the South Seas, has written a novel of the South Pacific 
that will take its place as one of the most dramatic stories of the year. The 
characters are vividly real and stand out, clear cut, bizarre and striking, against 


a background of plots and gun-play, a weird and wonderful cruise and a breath- 
less climax. $2.00 


OVERLOOK HOUSE By Will Payne 
Author of ‘‘The Scarred Chin,”’ etc. 


There are various classes of detective fiction, but the best story of all is 
one containing a really baffling plot, told with literary skill. Such a story is this. 
It tells of a wealthy man who finds that a member of his househod seems to 
be involved in a mysterious crime. In his efforts to cover things up, he gets 


into difficulties of his own, one development leading to another until a stirring 
close is reached. $2.00 


THE UNLIGHTED HOUSE By James Hay, Jr. 
Author of «The Winning Clue,”’ etc. 


An absorbing mystery story. With all its scenes laid in Washington, an 
intimate picture is given of politics, internal intrigue and all the life of the 
national capital. An entirely new type of detective appears in the book and his 


remarkable methods in solving the mystery will please all admirers of this 
style of fiction. $1.90 
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The Middle-West from 
still another angle 


DUST 


By Mr. & Mrs. Haldeman-Julius 


Worthy, and undoubtedly destined, 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with last 
season’s remarkable successes. 


DUST 


tells a big story about real, living 
people, in an unusually understanding 


manner. D U S T 


portrays neither the wild West nor the 
small town, but the arid country of the 
quarter section and the people who 
struggled to wrest a livlihood and happi- 
ness from the expanse of dust. 


DUST 


is a tremendous picture painted with 
bold, unfaltering strokes. 


At all book stores—$1.75 
Or by mail—$1.85 





Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 

















“I Have Forgotten---”’ 


The old, old confession of a poor memory: a memory weak 
from lack of training. The memory needs training just as the 
body requires it, and it improves as readily. 


We list several books on Memory Training which have been of 
real assistance to sufferers from poor memories. 


Assimilative Memory. Prof. A. Loisette. $2.24 
A Complete Course in Memory Training. $2,14 
Marvin Dana, M.A., LL.B. 
Memory. William W. Atkinson. $1.74 
How to Train Your Mind. Marvin Dana, M.A., LL.B. $1.34 
Perfect Memory. Marvin Dana, M.A., LL.B. $1.09 
Memory Course. David M. Roth. $4.24 


**READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK’”’ 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


RH Macy Vln 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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NUMBER OF 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the 
Politics of the British Commonwealth 


CONTENTS 
Ireland and the Home Rule Act 
The Migration of the Races 
The Paris Conference 
Diplomacy by Conference 
White Australia 
South Africa and the Empire 
United Kingdom: 
Unemployment and the Industrial Situation 
India: 
India through Indian Eyes 
Canada: 
The Political Outlook—Autonomists and 
Centralists—Relations between the French 
and English in Canada—Business Conditions 
Australia : 
Queensland and Victorian Elections—The 


Industrial Situation—The Australian Record 
in Papua. 

South Africa: 
Secession:. Aye or No?—South Africa’s 
Status 

New Zealand: 
Political-External A ffairs—Defence—The In- 
dustrial Situation—Wool and Credit 
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